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HAVE JUST RETURNED from a 10- 

week visit to Europe which took me 
to Frankfurt, Berlin, Moscow, Warsaw, 
‘ prague, Paris, Brussels, and London. I 
have seen war’s dismal destruction in 
Germany and Poland—the endless blocks 
of roofless and windowless ruins that 
were once splendid living places, the 
twisted and tortured steel frames hang- 
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ing in midair which were once busy rail- 


road stations, the gaping holes in shat-. 


tered walls which were once stores full 
of useful goods, the heaps of rubble where 
once there were beautiful streets and 
avenues. I have seen also the human 
wreckage of the war-drab and battered 
men, women, and children trying to live 
amidst the ruins, seeking a corner where- 
ever there is some protection from the 
elements and trying to fix up whatever 
they can so that life may go on. 

Even where there has been little physi- 
cal destruction, as in Paris, Brussels, or 
Prague, there are the economic and so- 
cial dislocations due to the war. I have 
seen in such places the lack of food and 
the shortages of goods whereby men live, 
the deterioration in the quality of goods 
where there was once pride of craftsman- 
ship, the factories unable to run because 
they have no coal, the incredible over- 
crowding in the homes, the black markets 
which have taken the place of open and 
fair trading, the illicit dealings in cur- 
rency, the goods in the stores which are 
for export but which cannot be moved be- 
cause of artificial exchange rates, export 
and import controls, and other trade 
barriers, the “gummed-up” transport 
system with its slow passenger trains, 
limping freight service, and run-down 
personnel. 

Everywhere there is need for repair- 
ing, rebuilding, and _ reconstruction. 
Everywhere there is demand for coal and 
cotton, iron and steel, lumber, chemi- 
cals, tools, machines, the thousand and 
one things by which our modern eco- 





EpiTor's NoTe.—This article reproduces Mr. 
Lorwin’s recent address before the American 
Merchant Marine Conference at New York 
City. 
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Cooperation—Economic 


Hope of Racked Worl 


Positive Results Now Envisaged Should Mean Universal Benefits 


By Lewis L. Lorwin, Staff Economist, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 


nomic civilization is carried on. Every- 
where there are calls for more hands to 
do the work and for more skill and tech- 
nical knowledge to give it meaning and 
direction. And what is even more im- 
portant, everywhere there is a desire 
deep in the hearts of the people to start 
all over again, to pick up the broken 
threads, and to make a decent and pros- 
perous life in a new world of promise 
and peace. 


Must Advance Hand in Hand 


Everywhere in Europe there is the feel- 
ing that no one nation can do the job 


“Trying to live amidst the ruins * * * 
may go on.” 
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alone. At no time in recent history has 
there been such recognition of the need 
for working out economic problems by 
international cooperation. Only all 
countries working together, it is realized, 
can find the resources and use them in 
such a way as to meet effectively the 
reconstruction needs of the devastated 
and war-shaken countries of Europe. 
That applies also to the war-affected 
areas of Asia and Africa. 

One comes back to America with a 
sense of relief and with a feeling of 
gratitude for having been spared the 
horrors inflicted by the war on Europe. 
But just the same one cannot close one’s 
eyes to the difficulties which the war has 
left in its wake also for us. While we 
have been spared destruction by bombs, 
rockets, and guns, we have suffered de- 
terioration in land, forest, and mineral 
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resources as a result of the heavy needs 
of war. We have fallen behind in farm 
building, housing, and many of the con- 
veniences of life. And our very advance 
in technical efficiency and industrial 
plant has created problems of readjust- 
ment in management-labor relations, in- 
vestment, foreign trade, and public 
finance which are still ahead of us await- 
ing solution. While our production rec- 
ords are the envy of all nations, we our- 
selves are not entirely at ease as to how 
long we can maintain them without a 
serious break that will spell depression 
and unemployment. 

Thus, we in the United States are also 
realizing more and more that the war 
has wrought a change in our relations 
with the rest of the world: We now 
need more than ever before many of the 
minerals and other raw materials which 
other countries produce. Above all, we 
need to work with other countries in 
putting to use our vastly expanded in- 
dustrial facilities so as to maintain 
steady work and incomes for our own 
people. We need a peaceful world in 
which we can apply our resources and 
skills for the benefit of all, and we can- 
not keep the peace of the world by our 
own efforts alone. -And so, in trying to 
solve our own problems, we too must 
seek the good will and cooperation of 
other nations. 


Deep Forces Affect Trade 


It is customary to express this need of 
international economic cooperation in 
terms of foreign trade. There are, of 
course, good reasons for that. Economic 
cooperation among nations takes place 
largely through the exchange of goods 
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NITED NATIONS PROMOTES INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIO 
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and services, but it is important to keep 
in mind that trade between nations can 
grow only if there is cooperation in many 
other ways. A growing and mutually 
profitable trade depends on arrange- 
ments for stable and equitable rates of 
exchange. A weaker nation can buy 
and sell more abroad if it can develop 
its own resources and technical skills 
and raise its living standards, and it may 
need the help of stronger nations to do 
so. World trade can be helped if the 
producers and workers of all countries 
feel that it is carried on by equitable 
methods with due regard for the welfare 
of all countries and for fair working 
standards in the making of the goods. 
The exchange of goods is fostered by for- 
eign travel and by closer cultural rela- 
tions which -enable the citizens of one 
country to know better, and to want 
more of, the goods of other countries. 
And above all, world trade can prosper 
and expand only in a world in which 
there is peace and as much freedom of 
movement as possible. 


Large Concept Guides Policy 


The foreign economic policy of the 
United States today is guided by this 
larger concept of international coopera- 
tion. In January and February of this 
year it was my privilege to be in London 
at the First Assembly of the United Na- 
tions as an adviser from the Department 
of Commerce attached to the United 
States Delegation to the Assembly. Since 
then I have also had the opportunity to 
attend sessions of the Economic and 
Social Council as a member from the 
Commerce Department on the advisory 
staff of John G. Winant. In this way, I 
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have watched the steps by which the} 
United States has tried, in concert with | 
the other nations, to hammer out the | 
structure for world-wide international] | 
cooperation in the economic and social | 
field. It is no easy task, and the result | 
may seem slow to some of you—but, if 
you consider that it is only a little more 


than a year since the world was in the | 


grip of war, the progress made in build. 


ing the edifice of international coopera. | 


tion is considerable. 

The organizations for world coopera- 
tion already set up and those projected 
are intended to supplement one another 
in the general task of promoting world 
peace on the basis of greater social-eco- 
nomic welfare for all [lEpITor’s NOTE: 
See chart on page 4 of the Oct. 12 For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY]. At the top of 
the structure are the Security Council 
and the General Assembly of the United 
Nations—the embryo of that Parliament 








of Man which had been the hope and 


ideal of the greatest thinkers and proph- / 


ets of all times. The main organ of the | 


General Assembly is the Economic and 
Social Council with its several commis- 
sions and subcommissions. And working 
in coordination with and under the gen- 
eral guidance of the Economic and Social 


Council are the several specialized agen: ; 
cies which are concerned with definitely | 


delimited areas and with specific tasks of 
international readjustments and de- 
velopment. 


We Stand To Gain 


The United States has much to gain 
from the work of each one of these or- 
ganizations. The Food and Agriculture 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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AUSTRIAN Specialties: 
Export Prospects Today 


In Endeavors To Do Business With Austria Now, Numerous Perplexing 
Difficulties Are Met—But the Austrians are Contriving To Produce 
a Variety of Merchandise Passessing Marked Appeal for U. S. Buyers, 
and There Is Evident, on Both Sides, a Real Desire to Reestablish 
Profitable Commercial Relations That Will Presage a Better Future 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN 
planning to establish trade relations 
with the Austrian market in specialties, 
art goods, handicraft, knit and leather- 
ware, will encounter many obstacles to 
the importation of goods from Austria 
under prevailing conditions—but if 


handicaps can be overcome the results’ 


may repay the effort. 


Travel and Living Conditions 


Travel to the Austrian capital is diffi- 
cult, and the division of Austria into 
zones of occupation further complicates 
the situation. The American business- 
man should be prepared for numerous 
vexatious delays when he undertakes a 
trip to Austria. At present he will not 
find luxurious living quarters with all 
the comforts of home. The food, though 
wholesome, may lack variety, movement 
on streets may still be obstructed by 
heaps of rubble, and telephone connec- 
tions have not yet been fully reestab- 
lished. Special permits and visas are 
necessary; passing from one zone to 
another requires military clearances and 
frequent examination of credentials. 
Travel is slowed up by occasional changes 
in transportation schedules. 

A hotel has been taken over by the 
Army for the use of American business- 
men visiting Vienna. While clean and 
adequate, it is far from luxurious and 
May be compared with a third-rate com- 
mercial hotel in a medium-sized Amer- 
ican town. Sufficient and edible food, 
provided by the Army, is available only 
at this hotel. This means that the Amer- 
ican businessman must return there at 
certain hours for his meals no matter 
how busy he is in another part of the 
city. No hotels, restaurants, food shops, 
or bars other than those provided by the 
Army can be patronized by the American 
businessman. 

Many firms do not as yet have tele- 
phones, and contacts must sometimes be 


Condensed From a Report by R. A. 
He.ier, Economic Analyst, Office 
of the Political Representative in 
Vienna 


made by mail. There is no “special de- 
livery” service. Owing to censorship of 
Austrian civilian mail, correspondence 
is apt to be a long-drawn-out affair. 
Transportation by Army cars is avail- 
able, but it is limited and expensive. 


Other Ham pering Factors 


Because of the present abnormal eco- 
nomic conditions in Austria, certain gov- 
ernmental controls have been imposed on 
business transactions. The central point 
of Austrian governmental control is the 
Office of the Merchandise Exchange Bu- 
reau (Warenverkehrsbiiro). This semi- 
official agency acts as liaison between the 
occupation forces (Economic Division), 
the Austrian Ministry of Commerce, the 
Austrian Chamber of Commerce, and the 
prospective exporter-importer. It also 
regulates prices, checks methods of pay- 
ment, and generally supervises foreign 
trade. 

It is anticipated that, as Military Gov- 
ernment activities are replaced by the 
State Department taking over trade and 
commerce, the controls now imposed by 
the Economic Division of Military Gov- 
ernment will be discontinued. However, 
for the time being, every foreign-trade 
deal exceeding 30,000 Austrian schillings, 
whether for cash or barter, must have 
Allied Council approval before a consular 
invoice is prepared. 

The question of firm ownership, not 
yet clarified either by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment or the Allied Powers, tends to 
confuse the American businessman. 
Firms which formerly belonged to Jewish 
owners and were “aryanized” by Germans 
or became German property through 
forced sales are now in theory under the 


supervision of public custodians ap- 
pointed supposedly by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment; actually they are controlled by 
the occupation power in whose zone the 
firm is situated. Old firms known to 
American buyers frequently have new 
names, although in many cases the old 
employees are still with the business. At- 
tempts are being made to reestablish the 
firms along former lines. 


Merchandise Available 


Generally speaking, there is no stock 
of merchandise available in Austria for 
immediate delivery, nor even for delivery 
within the next few months. All that a 
buyer sees in Austria today are sample 
lines. This situation is the result of 
lack of all types of materials for manu- 
facture, as well as machine parts and ac- 
cessories such as needles, thread, glue, 
lining, and hardware. There are some 
small stocks made up of materials hidden 
or procured by “compensation,” but these 
are really negligible. The prospective 
buyer would be able to place orders only 
if he first arranged for delivery of the 
raw material and placed his orders for 
“converting” or a type of compensation 
business (this term is explained below). 
To illustrate these two present methods 
of doing business: (1) Under the “con- 
verting” method, the American importer 
might ship wool to Austria to be made up 
in Austria into knitwear, paying for this 
in a combination of wool and dollars 
(which accrue to the credit of the Aus- 
trian National Bank). (2) By the “com- 
pensation” method, a deal might be ar- 
ranged whereby the American importer, 
acting as exporter, would ship in some 
raw goods or commodity needed by Aus- 
tria (such as foodstuffs or chemicals) 
and in exchange obtain knitwear made 
out of wool furnished by another foreign 
firm. 

These cumbersome methods of doing 
business are only temporary. While they 
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Cleaning cement from bricks to be used for reconstruction of a Vienna business establishment. 


will not be too welcome as methods of 
buying, it should be noted that several 
American firms have already entered 
into negotiations of these types. Well- 
known American knitwear, leather- 
goods, and petit-point bag firms, all 
former Austrian manufacturers, have 
begun production in Austria of merchan- 
dise destined for the American market, 
facilitating output by the shipment to 
Austria of raw materials, as well as food 
for the Austrian workers. American 
buyers will find the Austrian manufac- 
turers most desirous of doing business in 
any practical form and most anxious to 
learn the needs and wishes of the Amer- 
ican market and to renew relationships 
with their prewar customers as well as 
to develop new ones. 

Austria’s consumer and luxury goods 
are most likely to appeal to American 
buyers on two counts: Original ideas, es- 
pecially those with “regional” or “peas- 
ant” inspiration, and hand work in em- 
broidery, painting, and finishing. The 
American buyer will find of especial in- 
terest the fashion items for women and 
children, knitwear, leather goods, pot- 
tery, original oil paintings, antiques, and 
gift-shop novelties. 


Garments and Accessories 


Although the Austrian ready-to-wear 
market can in no way be compared with 
the American cloak, suit, and children’s 
dress market, it offers the American buy- 
er special Austrian style and creative 
ideas, as well as hand work. As has 
been stated, all concerns lack raw mate- 
rial (textiles, thread, needles, and so on) 
and plead for American assistance to get 
into production. They have sample 
lines which they have created out of 
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Signal Corps photos 


hidden materials or goods obtained in 
the black market or by barter. At the 
time this report was written, they were 
planning to complete their sample lines 
as soon as they could procure the neces- 
sary material, in order to display lines 
at the Vienna Fall Fair [held October 6- 
13]. 

In the field of sportswear unusual com- 
binations of leather and angora wool, 
knitwear and fabric, are used in jackets, 
three-piece suits, and dresses. While 
quantity buying by the American im- 
porter is not considered possible, it is 
most likely that models could be im- 
ported for copying in the American mar- 
ket as is done at the “haute couture” in 
Paris, and as was done in Vienna to a 
limited extent before the war. 

Despite the fact that many Viennese 
embroidery firms known to American 
buyers before the war are no longer in 
existence, others have taken their place. 
Austria can still produce fine embroidery. 


Knit Goods 


In the knit-goods field—sweaters, 
children’s garments, bed jackets—the 
situation is practically the same as that 
described above. Originality and un- 
usual hand work could be developed from 
the samples shown. Because of lack of 
materials, dyes, and so on, these are now 
not always made up according to Amer- 
ican tastes. 


Leather Goods 


Fine luggage, manicure and sewing 
sets, handbags, picture frames and other 
novelty goods, which were formerly pur- 
chased in Austria for the American 
market, are again being manufactured. 
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Despite the emigration of many former 
concerns from Austria, there appears to 
be a substantial number still in opera. 
tion. 


Gijt-Shop Items, Novelties 


The novelties buyer may be interesteq 
in the firms producing ceramics, enama 
and wood articles, smokers’ items, novelty 
costume and sport jewelry, buttons, com. 
pacts and other handcraft items ang 
toys. 

There are many antique shops jp 
Vienna which, despite the bomb damage 
and looting, have managed to hide 
enough of their wares to warrant con. 
tinuing in business. Prevailing retaj 
prices on porcelain, needlework, furni- 
ture, and jewelry shown in the stores are 
high, but it is thought that special prices 
may be adjusted for wholesale importers, 

Other items of interest are the land. 
scape and still-life paintings of the 
modern painters which are shown in the 
Vienna art stores and studios and which 








can be acquired through dealers or from 
the artists themselves. 


The Post Exchange 
g 


The Procurement Officer for the Euro- 
pean Theater Post Exchange, German 
and Austrian Division, has recently 
placed orders for Austrian merchandise 
totaling many thousands of dollars. 


This merchandise—including _ blouses, | 


underwear, children’s dresses, sport 
jackets, and leather goods—will be sold 
to American civilians who are employees 
of the War and State Departments and 
their wives and dependents. It is 
thought that American consumers’ ac- 
ceptance for such Austrian merchandise 
will be stimulated by the many American 
purchasers, and that this will pave the 
way for the exportation of similar goods 
to the United States. 


Austrian Wine 


Before the war Austria produced many 
different types of wine, chiefly white 
wine, and there was some export to the 
United States out of the 1,500,000 liters 
sold annually. While the present stock 
of wine is negligible, because of war dam- 


age and looting, wine merchants and ex- } 


perts predict that the fall 1946 harvest 
and production of wine will be the largest 
in 50 years. Austrian wine dealers are 
now making preparations to export, and 
have already contacted foreign wine im- 
porters. 

The Export Division of the Ministry of 
Property Control and Economic Planning 
is promoting the expansion of wine eX- 
port, as this is considered one of Austria's 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Hungarian Railroads 
Face Uncertain Future 


War’s Devastation Dealt a Staggering Blow to Hungarian Railways, 


Destroying Equipment by at Least 80 Percent. 


Faced With Problems 


of Shortages, Confusion, and Uncertainty, the Country Is Trying 
to Rehabilitate Its Transportation System, but the Job Will Be 
Long and Arduous, Depending Largely Upon Availability of Funds 


HE CHAOTIC CONDITION of Hun- 
gary’s railways bears striking testi- 
mony to the terrible destruction wrought 
by the war on Europe’s transport system. 
Less than 20 percent of the prewar loco- 
motive park and 15 percent of the pas- 
senger coaches and freight cars of the 


Royal Hungarian State Railways were, 


fit for operation at the end of 1945. The 
system’s requirements, exclusive of pas- 
senger cars, include 734 steam locomo- 
tives, 20 Diesel-electric locomotives, 40 
electric switching locomotives, 30 electric 
locomotives, 2 electric-motor rail cars, 
140 Diesel-motor rail cars, and 32,100 
freight cars. 

The history of the MAV, Hungary’s 
State Railways, dates back to the pros- 
perous years of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. In those days Budapest was 
the thriving capital of a prosperous na- 
tion. Hungary's geographic boundaries 
were marked, in the main, by mountain 
ranges, and the railway system, accord- 
ingly, was laid out as an extensive net- 
work centering on Budapest and extend- 
ing to the remotest reaches of the king- 
dom. 


Rail Mileage Reduced 


World War I ended for Hungary with 
the Treaty of Trianon, in 1920. By the 
terms of the peace settlement, Hungary’s 
borders were so drawn in that the coun- 
try’s rail mileage was reduced from more 
than 14,000 miles to slightly more than 
5,400 miles. Many trunk and branch 
lines were cut off, necessitating the con- 
struction of new links connecting the 
remnants of the former closely inte- 
grated system. The State Railways was 
no more than a vestige of its prewar self. 

In 1937 the country as a whole had 
4,951 route miles of type-1 railroad, of 
which 4,858 miles, or 98 percent, were 
embodied in the State Railways. Dur- 
ing the period 1938-41 Hungary recov- 
ered some of the territory it had lost at 


By Seymour T. R. Ast, Transporta- 
tion and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce (Based on 
Report by Robert S. Folsom, U. S. 
Legation, Budapest) 


Trianon. These gains, however, were 
nullified by the Hungarian Armistice of 
1945. 


Damage To the MAV 


During World War II, Europe’s armies 
surged back and forth across Hungary, 
leaving havoc and destruction in their 
wake. As in all other countries, the 
transport system was among the worst 
sufferers. The smoke of battle has long 
since cleared, but the full extent of the 


damage to the MAV has not as yet been 
appraised. Some of the facts, however, 
are ascertainable. 

The rail lines shown in the accom- 
panying map, totaling more than 2,200 
miles, comprise most of Hungary’s main 
routes. About 275 miles of these routes, 
including 492 bridges, were totally de- 
stroyed during the war. By February 
1946, all of these lines were back in op- 
eration except the stretch between Fuze- 
sabony and Debrecen and two or three 
short distances which were in only par- 
tial operation. All but 45 of the bridges 
had been repaired, but only 17 of the 
structures were permanent. 

The equipment picture is one of con- 
fusion. Europe’s rolling stock has been 
so widely scattered that much of the 
MAV equipment is now in foreign hands. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Fats-and-Oils Outlook 


as Shortages Continue 


U.S. Stocks of Fats and Oils Are Now at Exceedingly Low 
Levels, and Little Improvement is Anticipated During the 
Some Relief is Expected, However, in 
1947, Largely Through Increased Imports Which May Total 
1,500,000,000 Pounds, or 75 Percent of the Prewar Figure 


Current Crop Year. 


N AN OUTLOOK REPORT it is usually 
desirable to consider the past as an 
indicator of future trends. This pro- 
cedure is only partially valid in the case 
of fats and oils, since their versatility 
makes them adaptable for use in for- 
merly untried fields. War always results 
in the development of new products to 
replace those affected by the disruption 
of world trade. The two World Wars 
have had profound effects on the pro- 
duction and ultimate consumption of fats 
and oils, both domestic and foreign. 

Current shortages of linseed oil are 
causing some diversion of soybean oil 
from the edible trades to the paint in- 
dustry. To compensate for this move- 
ment, equivalent quantities of coconut 
oil—our traditional soap fat—have been 
allocated to the manufacture of edible 
products. At various times during the 
war period, when our surplus became 
burdensome, hundreds of millions of 
pounds of lard were diverted to the 
manufacture of soap. 

During the war, a greatly expanded 
domestic production enabled us to ship 
annually 1,500,000,000 pounds of fats 
abroad to our Allies. These exports— 
lard, linseed oil, and soybean oil—were 
shipped principally to the United King- 
dom and Russia. This in contrast to the 
prewar period, when the United States 
was a net importer of 1,500,000,000 
pounds of fats and oils. These receipts, 
principally industrial oils destined for the 
paint pot and the soap kettle, were cut in 
half during the war period. However, 
farms and factories performed produc- 
tion miracles, and domestic consumption 
standards remained high. 


Supplies at Low Levels 


Currently, United States supplies, in 
relation to consumption needs, are at ex- 
_ ceedingly low levels. Domestic utiliza- 
tion of fats and oils in 1946 is expected to 
show a decline from last year’s 9,800,- 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


By Cuartes E. Lunp, Chief, Food- 
stuffs Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


000,000 pounds and may decrease by 
800,000,000 pounds from average usage 
during the three preceding war years. 
No improvement in this situation is antic- 
ipated as a result of domestic produc- 
tion during the current crop year. 
Estimates, based on crop conditions and 
probable slaughter, indicate that output 
of fats and oils from domestic materials 
in the 1946-47 season will amount to ap- 
proximately 8,700,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with the wartime record of 11,200,- 
000,000 in 1944. 

There is little hope, at least until do- 
mestic crops come to market in 1947, for 
a balance of supply and demand in the 
edible field—those fats which provide 
lard, shortening, butter, margarine, and 
cooking and salad oils. It is not expected 
that output of these food fats from do- 
mestic materials will exceed 6,400,000,000 
pounds in the 1946-47 season. Imported 
fats and oils may swell edible supplies 
somewhat, but traditionally receipts from 
foreign sources have moved principally 
into industrial channels. Potential de- 
mand, if unrestricted, is estimated at 
7,000,000,009 pounds. Consumption at 
this level would provide 50 pounds per 
capita of finished products in the edible 
fats and oils field for our population of 
142,000,000. 

With regard to industrial oils, indica- 
tions are that shortages in the drying 
trades will continue in 1947, unless siz- 
able amounts of Argentine linseed oil 
are imported into this country. Output 
of oil from domestic flaxseed may not 
exceed 400,000,000 pounds, contrasted 


NoTE: The article appearing herewith was 
delivered by Mr. Lund, October 2, as a speech 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Meat 
Institute, held in Chicago. 
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with the peak production of 729,000,000 
pounds in 1944. The present building 
program and the need for paint to ren. 
ovate commercial buildings and dwell. 
ings requires paint oils at unprecedented 
levels. The drying-oil trade estimates a 
need for 850,000,000 pounds of linseed 
oil within the next 12 months. This de. 
mand is likely to be only partially satis- 
fied, unless the import situation improves 
markedly. In view of our need for a 
greater supply of linseed oil, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has urged a 
greatly expanded flaxseed acreage in 
1947. 

The remarkable revival of the Philip- 
pine copra trade, with exports now equal- 
ing and even surpassing the prewar rate, 
will alleviate the tight soap-fat situa- 
tion to some extent. With the high level 
of copra exports exceeding available 
crushing and storing facilities in this 
country, current shipments from the 
Philippines are moving to Europe as 
part of the world allocation. In addi- 
tion, low domestic tallow and grease out- 
put continues to handicap soap manw- 
facturers, and it is likely that laundry 
soap will be found only infrequently on 
grocers’ shelves during the remainder of 
1946. 


U.S. Imports and Exports 


Gaps between supplies from domestic 
materials and effective demand will be 
offset to some extent by an expected im- 
provement in the import situation. 
These imports may total 1,500,000,000 
pounds in 1947, or 75 percent of the pre- 
war figure, judging by some indications 
regarding commodities which in the past 
have supplied the most significant share 
of our imports. 

In the 5 years 1937-41 coconut oil and 
copra, linseed’ oil. and flaxseed, castor 
oil and castor-beans, and tung and 
palm oils (all on an oil basis) com- 


prised approximately three-fourths of 
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the 2,000,000,000-pound import total. In 
1945, when imports amounted to less 
than 1,000,000,000 pounds, these com- 


modities st ill accounted for nearly 60 per- 


cent of the lowered total. 

Among these major imported items, 
the outlook for 1947 receipts of Philip- 
pine copra is by far the most favorable. 
present estimates are that the United 
States will receive about 400,000,000 
pounds (in terms of oil) in the calendar 
year 1946, compared with the 1945 figure 
of 183,000,000, an average prewar im- 
ports of 700,000,000 pounds. Prospects 
for 1947 are even more favorable. If 
Philippine exports could be maintained 
at present levels, United States imports 
of copra (in terms of oil) from that 
source might reach 700,000,000 pounds 
in 1947. Such a total is dependent, how- 
ever, upon this country receiving a nor- 
mal 80 percent of all Philippine ship- 
ments, and their continuance at current 
high levels. 

There is hope for improved receipts 
of castor-beans and castor oil in 1947. 
The recent price increase of 40 percent 
for Brazilian castor-beans is expected 
to stimulate shipments. Present indica- 
tions are that approximately 160,000,000 
pounds (in terms of oil) will arrive in 
this country during 1947. The protec- 
tive-coating industry has been the prin- 
cipal user of this replacement for Chi- 
nese tung oil. 

Traditionally, Argentina has been 
among the more significant sources of 
our imports of fats and oils. Receipts 
from that country comprised 11 percent 
of incoming shipments in 1940, and in- 


bos 


To the islands off the southeast coast of Asia we look for increasing supplies of vegetable fats 


and olls. 
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FATS-AND-OILS OUTLOOK AS SHORTAGES CONTINUE 


creased relatively and absolutely during 
the war years, providing more than one- 
fourth of all imports of fats and oils in 
1945. The vegetable oils currently avail- 
able from Argentina’s exportable surplus 
are reported at 200,000 long tons, includ- 
ing 120,000 tons of linseed oil. About 32,- 
000 tons of this linseed oil are allocated 
to the United States, with some sched- 
uled for arrival in October. 

The oil, on the basis of the Buenos 
Aires price, will cost about 27 cents a 
pound landed at New York, compared 
with 18 cents OPA ceiling at that point. 
The method of adjusting these prices 
has not as yet been announced. 

The over-all supply situation of fats 
and oils in the United States requires 
the limitation of exports in 1947 to com- 
mercial shipments for traditional mar- 
kets, with minor quantities going to the 
various projects throughout the world 
in which this country has interests, such 
as the rubber and petroleum develop- 
ments. Small amounts of United States 
domestic oils also will be exchanged for 
foreign oils essential to our economy, 
but this may mean no net decrease in 
our supplies. It has been officially an- 
nounced that export commitments com- 
parable to the 384,000 long tons so ear- 
marked in 1946, are not contemplated 
in 1947. 

If this position is maintained, and 
shipments are confined principally to 
commercial exports, it appears that total 
exports next year should comprise less 
than one-half the 1946 figure, or close 
to the 1940 level of 373,000,000 pounds. 
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Future Outlook 


Considering these potential changes in 
our production and foreign trade it ap- 
pears that, although this country could 
consume 10,700,000,000 pounds of fats 
and oils, on a prewar per capita basis, 
net supplies this season will be 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds short of unrestricted demand. 
These supplies for civilian consumption 
are lower than during the actual war 
period. With stocks abnormally low, 
there is the further problem of refilling 
our supply pipe lines. Factory and 
warehouse stocks are currently 500,000,- 
000 pounds below normal levels. 

In the edible fats and the oils field, 
butter production and consumption show 
the widest gap between prewar and pres- 
ent levels. Butter output is down 35 per- 
cent from the 1939-41 average, and per 
capita consumption has dropped from a 
prewar 17 pounds to an estimated 10 
pounds in 1946. During the war, mar- 
garine production was limited by vege- 
table-oil supplies. Present strong de- 
mand for margarine forcasts a rapid ex- 
pansion in output once domestic vege- 
table oils become more readily available. 
The rate of this expansion will be af- 
fected by the speed with which these oils 
become available and by the extent to 
which Federal and State restrictions af- 
fecting the product are relaxed. 

A high level of national income has 
readily absorbed a larger-than-normal 
share of the more profitable fluid milk, 
cream, ice cream, and cheese. This de- 
mand would have absorbed more butter 
if it had been available. High purchas- 
ing power, ceilings which kept all prices 
lower than they would have been, and 
the nonavailability of durable goods have 
maintained a high level of food expendi- 
tures. Itis expected that butter produc- 
tion will increase somewhat in 1947, per- 
mitting a per capita consumption of 
about 11 pounds. Further recovery in 
1948 and later years will depend upon 
the demand for fluid milk and the more 
profitable manufactured dairy products. 
It will, of course, also depend upon the 
over-all milk supply. It is unlikely that 
butter production and consumption will 
return to prewar levels for several years 
at least, unless there is a reduction in 
consumer demand for other dairy prod- 
ucts. 


Some Brighter Prospects 


On the brighter side, it should be noted 
that there is probably no other field so 
subject to quick and material changes in 
the supply situation as that of fats and 
oils. This is decidedly true in the meat 
industry. Production of animal fats is 
regulated by a combination of the extent 
of livestock marketing, the weight of the 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Rubber Output Mounting 
in Indochina and Siam 


Third in a Series of Articles on Rubber Output in the Far East Today 


Although Rubber Plantations of Indochina and Siam Suffered 
Little Actual War Damage, Practically All Production and 
Exports Were, for a Time, Discontinued. Production Is Now 
Being Gradually Resumed, and Estimated Yields for 1947 Are 
Placed at 50,000 Tons for Indochina, and 45,000 for Siam 


NDOCHINA AND SIAM are small pro- 

ducers of natural rubber, as compared 
with Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 
Nevertheless, their output was substan- 
tial enough to rank them among the 
world’s five largest producers in 1941. 
Before the war, rubber exports ranked 
third in value in both countries. Rub- 
ber production at present is gradually 
being resumed, and a total of 39,000 
metric tons from the two countries is 
expected for 1946. For 1947, however, 
estimates of 50,000 tons for Indochina 
and 45,000 tons for Siam seem reasonable. 

In contrast to the other rubber-pro- 
ducing countries occupied by the Japa- 
nese, Indochina maintained rubber pro- 
duction at a high level during the greater 
part of the war, and output was not 





By E. G. Hort, Rubber Advisor, 
Department of Commerce 


stopped until immediately after March 
9, 1945, when the Japanese assumed 
complete control of the country. Plan- 
tations, therefore, have had less time to 
deteriorate from neglect, and, on the 
whole, require less work to restore them 
to production. 


Indochina’s Rubber Area 


All but 20,000 of the 332,000 acres under 
rubber in Indochina are in large Euro- 
pean-owned estates, according to late 
1942 data. Most of the plantations are 
located within 125 miles of Saigon in a 





Home of native rubber producers, Southeast Asia. 


compact area roughly 200 by 70 miles in 
extent, 77 percent in Cochin China, 21,5 
percent in Cambodia, and 1.5 percent in 
Annam. Thirty companies alone ac- 
count for 80 percent of the output, a 
Single company often owning several 
large estates. The 1,000 smaller rubber 
properties, nearly all French-owned, are 
located for the most part in Cochin Ching 
within 25 miles of Saigon. The com- 
pactness of the area, the limited size of 
the industry, and its organization in 
large companies are factors that tend to 
make rehabilitation easier in Indochina 
than in countries with larger, more 
widely dispersed industries and more 
diversified ownership. 

Rubber production was interrupted for 
only 1 year in Indochina, the shortest 
period of inactivity in any rubber-pro- 
ducing country occupied by the Japanese. 
As indicated in the accompanying table, 
output was well-maintained to the end of 
1943, and declined only 18 percent in 
1944. Some 10,000 to 12,000 metric tons 
of rubber were produced in 1945 prior to 
March 9, according to local estimates. 

The French Vichy Government, fore- 
seeing the benefits of a rubber stock pile 
in Indochina ready for shipment at the 
end of the war, arranged in 1941 for the 
continued production of rubber, its pur- 
chase by the Indochina Government, and 
storage in central warehouses specially 
constructed for this purpose. The ware- 
houses were well constructed of brick 
with tile roofs, and were all located on 
waterways accessible to barges. Bales 
that had been stored for 2 or 3 years 
were often crushed and massed, but the 
rubber was in good condition. 


Accumulated Stocks 


According to French figures, stocks of 
rubber warehoused at various sites in 
Cochin China and Cambodia on Septem- 
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per 1, 1945, amounted to 139,100 metric 
tons, and stocks on estates amounted to 
31,100 tons, a total of 170,200 tons. Of 
this total, 103,000 tons were owned by the 
Government, 14,500 tons by Germany, 
95,600 tons by private concerns, and 
97,100 tons by estates. The rubber 
pought by Germany was seized by the 
Government. For the 103,000 tons of 
rubber it purchased, the Government 
paid an average of 1.60 piasters per kilo- 
gram for standard ribbed smoked sheet— 
equivalent to 10.38 cents (U. S. currency) 
per pound at the current exchange rate 
of 7 piasters to the dollar. 

Since the French forces have returned 
to Indochina, considerable quantities of 
stored rubber have been lost in fires set 
by the Annamites. The total destroyed 
through June 30, 1946 is estimated at 
22,000 tons, of which 17,000 tons were 
owned by the Government. This reduced 
original stocks to 148,000 tons, not count- 
ing interim exports. 


Rubber Production in Indochina, 1940-44 




















{In metric tons] 
| | | 
Area 1940 Af. 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 

| Pas ee PSP aes 

Cochin China| 51, 269 | 5 “545 | 51, 740 | 50, 757 | 42, 201 
Cambodia 20, 4 | 2 2 631 | 22,519 | 23, 269 18, 453 
Annam......| 940 870 759 732 
Laos........-| 0 | 12 18 7 | 3 
Total. .| 72 61, 389 


2, 245 76, 123 | 75, 167 | 74, 792 





Exports and Output Capacity 


In December 1945, 1,022 metric tons of 
rubber were exported to France. In the 
first quarter of 1946, 8,376 tons were 
shipped to France and 26,198 tons to the 
United States, whereas in the second 
quarter 20,175 tons were shipped to 
France and 20,015 tons to the United 
States. Through June 1946, then, al- 
most 76,000 metric tons had been shipped 
out, reducing the old stocks on hand to 
approximately 72,000 tons. The lack of 
tugs to handle barges on the river re- 
tarded movement of rubber stocks 
throughout the first 6 months of 1946, 
although the rate of movement improved 
steadily in the second quarter. 

Third-quarter shipments were ex- 
pected to average from 17,000 to 20,000 
metric tons per month, which would 
leave only a small part of the old stocks 
for later export. The United States is 
scheduled to receive only 15,000 tons in 
the third quarter, and 10,000 tons in the 
last quarter. Government stocks re- 
maining on July 1—26,000 tons—will be 
exhausted in the third quarter, and in- 
roads will be made on the 46,000 tons of 
private stocks. About 1,000 tons of 
privately owned rubber were exported 
prior to July 1. 

According to French representatives 
at the November 1945 meetings of the 


RUBBER OUTPUT MOUNTING IN INDOCHINA AND SIAM 
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At an Indochina port. 


Rubber Study Group in London, Indo- 
china has a rubber-production capacity 
of 100,000 tons a year. The highest 
actual cutput to date was 76,000 tons in 
1941. On estates reoccupied in Novem- 
ber and December 1945, trees were found 
to have suffered little damage, but leaf 
and grass fires did a large amount of 
damage in February and March 1946. It 
has been estimated that up to 50,000 
acres, or 15 percent, of the entire area 
under rubber were destroyed by fires. 
Much of this consisted of areas on which 
young trees were under cultivation. Be- 
tween 1938 and 1945 about 50,000 acres 
were replanted with higher-yielding 
trees. The fire damage has reduced 
potential production capacity to proba- 
bly 80,000 tons a year, but 5 years from 
now it should be 90,000 tons. 

Some estates suffered considerable 
damage before the areas in which they 
were located were liberated. On one es- 
tate not one building remained standing. 
Estate factories were destroyed in some 
instances, and go-downs (small ware- 
houses) and workers’ bungalows were 
frequently burned. Many of the large 
estates, however, escaped with nothing 
worse than petty pilfering, and return- 
ing owners found buildings and ma- 
chinery nearly intact. 

Ordinary estate supplies are ample for 
the labor force likely to be available in 
the immediate future. The lack of acetic 
and formic acids is resulting in the wide- 
spread use of pyroligneous acid made 
from the distillation of Hevea wood. A 
Saigon factory is expected to start pro- 
ducing acetic acid from rice early in 
1947, 


Labor the Chief Difficulty 


Rubber production will not be ham- 
pered by food or transportation difficul- 
ties. Food prices are high in the Saigon 
region, and supplies in the Tonkin region 
in the north will be scarce, but the plan- 
tation workers will have adequate quan- 
tities. Although railway facilities were 
depleted about one-third during the war, 
they appear to be sufficient to handle 
current traffic, and new equipment is 
arriving. Trucks are needed, especially 
on large eStates, but the smali number 
required should be obtained with little 
difficulty. Facilities for water navigation 
are well developed—rivers and water- 
ways provide direct access to areas 
reasonably close to many rubber planta- 
tions, as well as to the central rubber 
warehouses. Movement by barge from 
the rubber warehouses to ships already 
has proceeded at a more rapid rate than 
will be necessary when only new produc- 
tion will be handled. 

Labor remains the chief difficulty. 
After production stopped, the labor force 
began drifting away from the estates, and 
part of it was commandeered for defense 
work by the Japanese. The unsettled 
political situation has militated against 
the return or new recruitment of labor, 
and, although the labor situation is grad- 
ually improving, a full labor force prob- 
ably will not be available until security 
approaches the prewar standard. In 
July a delegation was sent to Canton, 
China, to recruit 5,000 Chinese for the 
rubber estates, but the results of this 
mission are unknown. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Two Spanish Firms Are in 
Market for Airplanes 


An opportunity to develop a new mar- 
ket for airplanes is offered to American 
aircraft manufacturers by two Spanish 
firms, according to airgram advice from 
the American Embassy at Madrid. 

The companies—Hispano-Toledana, 
S. A. and its affiliate, “Claif’—desire to 
purchase four 4- to 6-passenger, single- 
engine planes of 250 to 400 horsepower 
and two 6- to 8-passenger, bimotor 
planes having 300 to 600 horsepower 
motors and a cargo-carrying capacity of 
1,000 to 1,500 kilograms. 

These planes are to be used on a feeder 
passenger and cargo air service on a 
route from Madrid to Burgos, Vitoria, 
and Zaragoza, which will be operated by 
Hispano-Toledana and Claif. It is 
planned later to expand the service to 
include a route from Madrid to Granada, 
Malaga, and Almeria. 

According to the Embassy, British 
concerns have already shown great in- 
terest in the feeder-service field in Spain 
since the issuance of a decree permitting 
establishment of such services. Gov- 
ernment authorization to establish feeder 
or nonscheduled air services is contingent 
on the prospective operator’s having a 
minimum of five planes and spare parts 
equaling 10 percent of the value of each 
plane. 

While the two companies are not ab- 
solutely certain that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment will grant them import and 
exchange licenses, they have advised the 
Embassy that they do not anticipate 
serious difficulties on this score, provided 
they receive suitable offers for airplanes 
and equipment. 

American manufacturers who are in- 
terested in this trade opportunity should 
write to Don Manuel F. Fernandez, Di- 
rector General, Hispano-Toledana, S. A., 
Lagasca 63 and 65, Madrid, Spain. 


English Firm Offers Right To 
Manufacture Under License 


The right to manufacture under li- 
cense an air compressor of revolutionary 
design is offered to American firms by the 
Compact Compressor Co., Ltd., of Bir- 
mingham, England. 

According to the Birmingham concern, 
the patent covers a design that reduces 


by two-thirds the dead weight of metal 
in all cases of reciprocating compressors 
suitable for all gases, including refriger- 
ation. The patent is also applicable to 
pumps, engines, and gears. 

Compressors can be produced ranging 
from 4.5 cubic feet of free air per minute 
at 100 pounds pressure to 1,000 cubic feet 
of free air at varying pressures, as well as 
up to 2,000 pounds per square inch, suit- 
able for aircraft. In addition, the com- 
pany states that it could make a unit 
weighing 4 pounds, and delivering 1.5 


cubic feet of air at 2,000 pounds pressure 
per square inch. 

As the sole inventor and patentee of 
this compressor, Compact Compressor 
Co. has executed world-right patents, 
which include the United States. And it 
is seeking an American firm with an 
efficient machine-tool lay-out for light 
engineering and, preferably, a complete 
sales organization, to undertake produc- 
tion in this country. If suitable contacts 
can be made, the company is prepared 
to grant manufacturing licenses under 























Editor’s Note 

The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Additional 
information concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the D2- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Section Below] 


Advertising Specialties: 15. 

Air-Conditioning Equipment 7. : 

Aircraft and Aircraft Engines and Parts: 
2. 

Automobiles, Trucks, and Accessories: 1, 
10, 29, 37, 51, 58. 

Chemicals and Chemical Specialties: 1, 
7, 43, 57. 

Clothing and Accessories: 7, 8, 23, 44, 50. 

Construction Materials: 7, 10, 25, 26. 

Cosmetics: 7, 15. 

Drugs: 7, 25. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 7, 
14, 28. 

Engineering Supplies: 4. 

Extracts and Oiis: 36. 

Foodstuffs: 42, 47, 53. 

Fuel: 52. 

Furs, Hides, and Skins: 5, 27. 

General Merchandise: 4, 5. 

Heating Equipment: 58. 

Household Equipment: 3. 

Industrial Products: 58. 

Leather and Leather Products: 7, 16, 19, 
20, 30, 38, 39. 

Lubricating Oil: 565. 

Machinery: 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 17, 33, 40, 46 
58. 

Medical and Surgical Appliances and In- 
struments: 16, 18. 

Metal Products: 3, 28, 29, 35, 49. 

Novelties; 12 ,15, 32. 

Optical Equipment and Instruments: 59 

Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, and Painting 
Materials: 17. 

Paper and Paper Products: 7, 45, 60. 

Photographic Equipment: 17, 56. 

Plastics and Plastic Materials: 7, 10, 21, 
34. 

Radios: 7, 12, 14. 

Refrigerators: 7. 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 31, 38, 54. 

Scientific Apparatus: 18. 











Smokers’ Supplies: 27. 
Sporting Goods: 12, 39, 41. 
Textiles: 4, 7,9, 10, 11, 24, 27. 
Tools; 16, 

Toys: 30. 

Wines: 48. 
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certain conditions, including a part-cash 
and royalty arrangement. 

Owing to the British Government’s 
policy of refusing manufacturing licenses 
except for certain specified development 
areas, where skilled labor is claimed by 
the company to be unavailable, the com- 
pressors are not being produced in Eng- 
land at present. 

American manufacturers who desire to 
take advantage of this offer should write 
to G. F. Austin, Managing Director, Com- 
pact Compressor Co., Ltd., 174 Edmund 
Street, Birmingham 3, Warwickshire, 
England. 


Venezuelan Official Wants 
To Buy Hospital Equipment 


An opportunity to sell hospital equip- 
ment and surgical instruments is offered 
to American manufacturers by Major 
(Dr.) P. L. Falcon Briceno, of Venezuela. 

Major Falcon, who is Director of 
Health, Ministry of Defense, is expected 
to arrive soon in the United States to 
purchase equipment and instruments 
for Venezuela’s Military Hospital and 
three hospitals operated by the Depart- 
ment of Health. He will have authori- 
zation to make purchase agreements ex- 
tending over a period of time, according 
to airgram advice from the American 
Embassy at Caracas. 

Although an English concern has al- 
ready offered to furnish the equipment 
required, Major Falcon has advised the 
Embassy that both he and the Venezue- 
lan Minister of Defense would prefer to 
deal with a United States firm. 

Interested American businessmen can 
write Major Falcon c/o the Venezuelan 
Embassy, 2445 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Bolivian Railroad Wants 
Special-Type Airplane 


Aircraft manufacturers in the United 
States are offered a trade opportunity 
by Tarabuco-Boyuibe Railroad, a Gov- 
ernment-owned railway in Bolivia. 

This company is seeking an American 
firm to make a private airplane, cabin- 
type, which is to be used in La Paz with 
an airport at 13,500 feet. Only one is 
desired. It must be built to accommo- 
date two or three passengers and have 
a cargo-carrying capacity of 500 to 600 
kilograms, and it must have 400 to 
1,000 kilometers cruising range and mod- 
erate landing and take-off speeds. Price 
quotations for constructing such a plane 
should be c. i. f. Arica or Antofagasta, 
Chile. 

American firms which are interested 
in this trade opportunity should write 
direct to Tarabuco-Boyuibe Railroad, 
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c/o Direcci6n General de Ferrocarriles, 
La Paz, Bolivia. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Paul Hirsch and Francis K. 
Jovin, representing Compafiia Sudamericana 
de Industria y Comercio S. A, “Insud,” 25 de 
Mayo 460, Buenos Aires, are interested in 
establishing contacts with United States 
manufacturers and marketers of industrial 
chemicals and chemical specialties for exclu- 
sive sale in Argentina. These visitors are now 
in the United States for an indefinite period. 
United States address: c/o Watson, Geach & 
Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

2. Australia—Norman A. Adam, represent- 
ing Brown & Dureau Pty. Ltd., 434 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, is interested in aircraft 
and aircraft engines and parts. Scheduled to 
arrive in early October, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 or 3 months. United States 
address: c/o Otto Gerdau Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport, Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
San Francisco. 

3. Australia—Clive Langdon Bonython, rep- 
resenting Wiles Manufacturing Co., Man- 
chester Street, Mile End, South Australia, is 
interested in the manufacture of all classes 
of cooking equipment and all sheet-metal 
products. Scheduled to arrive in September, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 months. 
United States address: c/o Mr. Kerr, 206 
Sansom Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Washington, D. C., and Cincinnati. 

4. Australia—H. R. Irving, representing 
Irving Agencies Pty. Ltd., 429 Kent Street, 
Sydney, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for general merchandise, particularly silk and 
cotton piece goods and engineering supplies. 
He also wishes to contact American firms who 
are interested in importing Australian raw 
and manufactured products. Scheduled to 
arrive the middle of September, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 10 weeks. United States 
address: c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, South 
Bend, Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo, New York City, 
Hartford, Portland, Maine, and Boston. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

5. Australia—Donald Richard Menzies, c/o 
Saywell’s Collieries Pty. Ltd., llc Castlereagh 
Street, Sydney, is interested in importing furs 
from the United States. He also wishes to 
contact American firms handling general 
merchandise, with a view to importing to 
Australia. Mr. Menzies will remain in this 
country 9 to 12 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

A World Trade Directory report on Mr. 
Menzies is being prepared. 

6. Brazil—Nestor Goncalves, representing 
Cia. Paulista de Papeis e Artes Graficas, Rua 
Pedro I 33, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
machinery for manufacturing envelopes and 
bookbinding equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 10, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. United States address: c/o 
Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co., 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

7. British Malaya—T. F. Ko, representing 
Chin Ho & Co., Szehaitong Bank Building, 
Singapore, and Sure Lite Match Co., Singa- 
pore, is interested in purchasing machinery 
for the following purposes: match manufac- 
turing, fabricating cans from tin plate, filling 
perfume bottles, sifting talcum and face pow- 
ders, molding lipsticks, and molding plastics 
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into bottle caps and jar tops. He is also 
interested in direct purchase and factory rep- 
resentation for formic acid (90 and 85 per- 
cent), paper, cardboard, woolen and cotton 
piece goods, building materials, nylon and 
plastic goods, motorcars, radio sets, refriger- 
ators, air-conditioning equipment, watches, 
shoes, drugs, shirts, cosmetics, electrical ap- 
pliances, and phonographs. Mr. Ko is now in 
this country for 2 months. United States 
address: c/o South Asia Corp., 80 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared on the Sure Lite Match Co. 

8. Canada—Birrel D. Israelson, represent- 
ing Israelson Agencies, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, is interested in obtaining 
representations for ladies’ dresses, suits, 
coats, and sportswear. Scheduled to arrive 
October 28 and will remain in this country 
until November 7. United States address: 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Providence. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

9. Canada—S. Leibel, representing The 
Bradford Woollen Co. Ltd., The Bradford 
Woollen Building, 197-205 Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto, is interested in the purchase of 
and representations for rayon and cotton 
piece goods, cotton twills, and cotton gabar- 
dines, Mr. Leibel is scheduled to arrive Oc- 
tober 30 and will remain in this country 
until November 9. United States address: 
c/o Irving Yeckes Woolens, 450 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

10. China—Nieh Shee-loen, representing 
The Wealthy International Trading Co., Ltd., 
fourth floor, Yih-hwa Building, Nanping 
Road, Kunming, Yunnan, is interested in im- 
porting sedan cars, trucks, cotton, cotton 
yarn, spinning and weaving machinery, 
building materials, and plastics. He also 
wishes to obtain technical information on 
building materials, plastics, and spinning 
and weaving machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in November, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. The United States ad- 
dress of this visitor is not known at the 
present time; it is suggested that interested 
American businessmen write direct to the 
firm at the Kunming address. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Philadel- 
phia, and Seattle. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

11. England—cC. Anderton, sales manager 
of Charles Twigg & Co., Ltd., Aldridge Works, 
Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham 22, 
is interested in purchasing upholstery oil- 
cloth and cotton wicks for oil heaters. He 
is now in the United States until November 
30. United States address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Sons, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Canton, and Columbus. 

12. Guatemala—Pablo Biener, 6a Avenida 
Sur No. 2, Guatemala, is interested in con- 
tacting exporters of gift articles of all kinds, 
radios, and sport goods. Scheduled to arrive 
October 15, via New Orleans, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

13. Guatemala—Carlos Schaeuffler, Retal- 
huleu, Guatemala, a member of the board 
of directors of Essential Oil Growers of Guat- 
emala, is interested in machinery for har- 
vesting and processing citronella and lemon 
grass. He also desires technical informa- 
tion on methods of harvesting and processing 
these products. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 13, via New Orleans. Length of visit: 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Brazil 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro 


General business continued satisfac- 
tory through the first 10 days of October. 
The promulgation of the new Constitu- 
tion on September 18 had a stabilizing 
effect, which was somewhat neutralized, 
however, by a complete reorganization of 
the Cabinet, still under way, and by 
State and municipal elections scheduled 
for 120 days from September 18. Short- 
ages of some foodstuffs, persist in large 
consuming centers, particularly meat, 
sugar, bread, milk, butter, and lard. 

The export prohibition on articles of 
prime necessity as yet has had little 
effect on relieving shortages. In the 
second half of September tapioca flour 
and manioc starch, dried bananas, 
cashew nuts, grated coconuts, and corn- 
starch were excluded from the export 
prohibition. On October 10, the pro- 
hibition on exports of lumber was re- 
laxed to permit unrestricted shipments 
of production in Espirito Santo and 
States north of there, and, subject to 
export license, of stipulated percentages 
of pine and hardwoods produced in 
southern Brazilian States. 

Import trade in many items is still in- 
sufficient to meet local requirements, 
particularly in such commodities as 
rosin, citric acid, vehicles, machinery, 
and iron and steel products. From 
Pernambuco it is reported that, because 
of the import difficulties, iron and steel 
orders outstanding are three times as 
large as actual requirements in that dis- 
trict. To some extent such overorder- 
ing is also true in other consuming 
centers. Recently, shipments totaling 
about 12'tons of citric and tartaric acid 
arrived at Rio de Janeiro from Italy, 
which served to break black-market ac- 
tivities in that commodity, even though 
the landed cost was somewhat higher 
than from the United States. Burlap 
bags and cloth, previously granted duty- 
free entry, were placed under import li- 
cense on September 30, with preference 
to be given to the cloth in order to pre- 
vent a disruption of the domestic bag 
industry. On October 1, rubber substi- 
tutes and their manufactures also were 
placed under import license. 


Early in October an Argentine com- 
mercial mission visited Brazil, and basic 
principles were agreed upon for a com- 
mercial agreement to be entered into 
between the two countries, involving 
wheat and other foodstuff supplies to 
Brazil, and rubber, tires, textiles, cotton 
yarns, pig iron, lumber, and plate glass 
exports to Argentina. The proposal 
covers a 5-year period from 1947 
through 1951. 

Harbor conditions at Santos are much 
improved because of decreased ship ar- 
rivals, but dock warehouses and yards 
continue badly congested and there is a 
large daily labor shortaze. Following 
the action of shipping companies from 
the United States, which began on Sep- 
tember 1 to collect a 25-percent sur- 
charge on cargo for Santos, British 
shipping companies have announced that 
effective November 1 a similar surcharge, 
to be known as a “port-congestion sur- 
charge,” will be collected on shipments 
from Santos to Europe. A 25-percent 
surcharge on shipments from Europe to 
Santos went into effect on October 1. 

















The Cover Picture 





:) ae 
At Los Angeles 


Next week’s issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY will contain a 
short special article entitled “Los 
Angeles Successful ‘Decalade of 
World Trade’,” so we're sort of 
paving the way for it by using as 
our cover picture now a small scene 
at the busy port of Los Angeles. 
The position of Los Angeles in 
world-trade activities, and its as- 
pirations for the future, are too 
well known, one feels, to require 
any extended comment in this 
place. 
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On October 2 the Bank of Brazil an- 
nounced that, effective October 10, pay- 
ments for imports originating in coun- 
tries with. which Brazil has payment 
agreements must be made in the cur- 
rencies specified in the agreements, re- 
gardless of the fact that the seller ang 
the last shipping point may have been 
in a country other than the country of 
origin. However, according to the an- 
nouncement, the Bank of England has 
assured Brazilian authorities that pounds 
sterling paid for goods originating in the 
sterling area but shipped to Brazil by an 
intermediary in the United States may 
be transferred from “Special Brazilian 
Account” to “American Account” and 
freely converted into dollars by the 
American beneficiary. 

Signs of labor discontent, attributed to 
the lag of wages behind prices, became 
increasingly marked, but no marked 
tendency toward the outbreak of a new 
wave of strikes has developed. Impor- 
tant groups seeking wage adjustments in 
the Federal District include the metal- 
lurgical workers, marble workers, com- 
mercial workers, printing-trades work- 
ers, employees of the shoe industry, paper 
and paper-products workers, brick and 
tile makers, and bus drivers. Prelimi- 
nary salary demands range from in- 
creases of 25 percent to more than 100 
percent. The drive to organize a na- 
tional confederation of labor suffered a 
severe blow when the Minister of Labor 
ordered the National Workers’ Syndical 
Congress adjourned indefinitely follow- 
ing alleged disturbances during its pro- 
ceedings. 

The Rio de Janeiro riots of August 29 
and 30, in protest against rising prices, 
were followed by a better-organized cam- 
paign to develop a consumers’ strike 
headed by the National Students’ Union. 
Although the campaign continues in 
force, its effects are not considered to be 
significant. A similar movement con- 
tinues in Sao Paulo. 

Swarms of locusts invaded sections of 
the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catarina, and Parana, causing damage 
to crops, particularly in Rio Grande do 
Sul. The destruction of a large part of 
the wheat crop in Rio Grande do Sul, 
which would have been harvested in the 
early months of next year, has no imme- 
diate effect on the current wheat and 
flour shortage. To relieve this shortage 
Brazil now relies upon supplies allocated 
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from the United States and Canada, 
since shipments from Argentina cannot 
be expected to take place before January 
1, The castor-bean crop in Pernambuco, 
which contributes important quantities 
to total Brazilian production, is re- 
ported somewhat below normal. A gen- 
eral reduction in the planting of food 
crops can be expected in the Sao Paulo 
area if the present expectations to plant 
cotton materialize. The estimated shift 
from cereal crops to cotton runs from 
15 to 25 percent. 

Losses from hog cholera have been se- 
rious in the States of Sao Paulo, Parana, 
and Rio Grande do Sul. Slaughtering 
has been materially reduced in some sec- 
tions, but the greatest effect is expected 
to be seen next year in a marked reduc- 
tion in the number of hogs to be mar- 
keted. 

Coffee loadings during September 
amounted to about 930,000 bags, com- 
pared with 1,506,000 in August. The Sep- 
tember total included roughly 465,000 
pags for the United States and 316,000 
for Europe. In total loadings of ap- 
proximately 3,900,000 bags for the third 
quarter of the year (compared with 4,- 
500,000 in the second quarter and 3,235,- 
000 in the first) the United States took 
2,600,000, Europe 820,000, South America 
275,000, Canada 75,000, and other coun- 
tries 140,000. 

Since the heavy sales registered in 
Santos after the OPA announcement of 
the increased ceiling level, Santos sales 
of coffee for the United States market 
have fluctuated around the comparative- 
ly low weekly level of 8,000 bags. Mean- 
while, the Santos futures market ad- 
vanced steadily from 82 cruzeiros per 10 
kilograms at the beginning of September 
to 90 cruzeiros at the close. The United 
States Government requested that the 
Brazilian Government make available 
500,000 bags from the Government stock 
during October, invoking a clause in the 
recent United States—Brazil Coffee Agree- 
ment. (Coffee prices were freed from 
OPA control on October 17.) 

The prolonged dry spell was finally 
broken in the third week of September, 
and the heavy rains which were general 
throughout Sao Paulo, Parana, and 
Minas Gerais produced a good coff:e 
flowering; since the August flowering was 
negligible, there are good proszects of 
an evenly maturing harvest in mid-1947. 
As for the past harvest, the National 
Coffee Department has issued an esti- 
mate of 12,000,000 bags in terms of net 
exportable coffee, including 6,100,000 for 
Sao Paulo, 1,900,000 for Minas Gerais, 
1,700,000 for Parana, and 1,400,000 for 
Espirito Santo. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 














Fifty Norwegians Spied on 
I. G. Farben 


A recent account from Trond- 
heim, Norway, shows that not all 
underground workers have made 
the headlines nor have Norwegians 
forgotten the wartime conduct of 
questionable individuals. In 1942, 
the electrochemical firm Norsk 
Hydro sent 50 of its men on a 3 
months’ trip to Germany to study 
the latest technical developments 
of the I. G. Farbenindustrie. Some 
months ago a member of this group 
was accused by one of his neighbors 
of questionable conduct during the 
occupation, based on this visit to 
Germany, and the matter was for- 
warded to the Oslo Criminal Police 
for investigation. 

Thorough as always, the police 
report awakened a minor sensation | 
at the Orkla County Commis- 
sioners’ meeting when it was re- 
vealed that the 50 had been spe- 
cially chosen for espionage work at 
the Farben plants and that the ac- 
cused had in reality carried out im- 
portant underground work. 

The official report stated that the 
experience gained by these men at 
the German plant will be of utmost 
value when Norway takes over cer- 
tain Farben holdings on Norwegian 
soil. 





























Tariffs and Trade Controis 


Exchange of Notes Signed, Establish- 
ing Basis for Commercial Agreements 
With Argentina To Be Negotiated in 3 
Months.—By an exchange of notes 
signed on October 3, 1946, the Govern- 
ments of Argentina and Brazil estab- 
lished the basis for commercial agree- 
ments to be negotiated by the two coun- 
tries within 3 months. The prospective 
agreements are to be subject to ratifica- 
ticn by the Congress of each country. 
The proposed agreements would provide 
an assurance of Argentine exports of 
wheat and other foodstuffs to Brazil, 
and of Brazilian exports to Argentina of 
crude rubber and tires, cotton piece 
goods and thread, lumber, pig iron, and 
plate glass, for the 5-year period 1947-51. 

Argentina would agree to supply Brazil 
with 1,200,000 tons of wheat annually 
provided the Argentine exportable sur- 
plus is not less than 2,600,000 tons. If 
the exportable surplus is less than 
2,600,000 tons Argentina would earmark 
45 percent of the available quantity for 
Brazil. The price would be the lowest 
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applied to any third party during the 
preceding month. 

Brazil, on its part, would ship to Ar- 
gentina 5,000 truck tires during the re- 
mainder of 1946, and 40,000 each of 
truck and automobile tires during 1947. 
During the years 1948-51 Argentina 
would buy from Brazil such needed 
quantities of tires as Argentine industry 
is unable to produce. 

Brazil would also undertake to ship 
to Argentina 3,000 tons of crude rubber 
in the last half of 1947, and 5,000 tons 
annually during the period 1948-51. 

The following amounts of cotton piece 
goods would also be supplied to Argen- 
tina by Brazil: 60,000,000 meters in 1947; 
80,000,000 meters in 1948; 100,000,000 
meters annually in the period 1949-51. 

Whereas no exact figures are yet avail- 
able regarding the other products to be 
supplied to Argentina by Brazil, it is 
reported that under the proposed agree- 
ments lumber would be supplied at the 
level of the average of the 1943-45 ship- 
ments; pig iron, 15,000 tons annually; 
cotton thread, 1,000,000 kilograms an- 
nually; and plate glass, the surplus 
Brazilian production. 

For wheat, rubber, tires, and textiles, 
there would be a provision to the effect 
that although producers in each country 
would reserve fixed quantities for the 
consumer market in the other country, 
purchases of those amounts would not 
be obligatory, and offers from competi- 
tive sources could be considered. In the 
event quotations from other sources were 
lower than those set in the agreement, 
the supplier would be notified and given 
an opportunity to meet the lower quo- 
tations. If the supplier were then un- 
able or unwilling to meet the lower 
quotation, the purchaser would be free 
to buy from the cheapest source with- 
out prejudice to the agreement. 

The prices to be set for Brazilian tires, 
cotton piece goods, lumber, pig iron, 
cotton thread, and plate glass would be 
Brazilian domestic prices. Prices for 
crude rubber are to be subject to nego- 
tiation between the two parties. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Signed With Yugo- 
slvia.—A new l-year trade agreement 
between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
was signed in Prague on September 30, 
1946, according to a cable from the 
American Embassy at Prague, October 2, 
1946. 

The terms of the agreement provide 
for Czechoslovakia to supply machinery, 
railway rolling stock and chemical, 
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metallurgical, and _ electro-technical 
products, and Yugoslavia to supply ores, 
lumber, and agricultural products. 
Prices are to be fixed at a later date by 
agreement between the supplying or- 
ganizations of each country. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Requisition of Chemical Pulp for 
Cattle Feed.—The Finnish Ministry of 
Public Supply Has been authorized to 
requisition stocks of sulfite and sulfate 
pulp from private holders, for processing 
to feed for domestic animals, by a decree 
of July 18, 1946, published as Finlands 
Forfattningssamling No. 574. The Min- 
istry is also authorized to regulate trade 
in and use of chemical pulp. 
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French Indochina 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Special Tax Levied on Rubber Ex- 
ports. — The High Commissioner of 
France for Indochina has established a 
special tax upon exports of rubber from 
French Indochina, by an ordinance dated 
July 20, 1946. At present official ex- 
change rates, this tax amounts to about 
234 cents per pound for sheet or crepe 
rubber, nearly 2 cents a pound for lower- 
quality sheet and crepe rubber or con- 
centrated latex, and slightly more than 
1 cent per pound for liquid rubber latex. 
In Indochinese currency, the tax as levied 
is 0.46, 0.27, and 0.18 piaster per kilo- 
gram, respectively, for the three kinds 
of rubber. 

The ordinance provides that the spe- 
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guages, especially French. 


Advertisements in Spanish and Portuguese Appeal to Prospec- 
tive Foreign Purchasers of Domestic Surplus War Property 


Sales of domestic surplus war property to foreign purchasers are being 
promoted by advertisements in American trade journals printed in the Span- 
ish and Portuguese languages for circulation in foreign countries, War Assets 
Administration announced last week. 

With the exception of critical items subject to purchase by priority holders, 
practically all surplus property, including industrial equipment from war 
plants, chemicals, and machine tools, is available for the export trade. 
is in addition to the great quantities of U. S. material at oversea bases which 
cannot economically be brought home for domestic consumption. 

Items on the veterans’ set-aside list and those subject to priorities, which 
include trucks, jeeps, passenger cars, barbed wire, and the like, will not be 
However, a great deal of surplus property not needed 
in the United States is required in foreign countries to rehabilitate industries 


Exporters may purchase surplus from any of WAA’s 33 Regional offices. 
To facilitate such sales, WAA has established export divisions in 11 of the 
Regional offices—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, San Antonio, and Houston. An 
export division recently has been established in the Miami district office. 
These offices are staffed with foreign-trade specialists. 

WAA, not having offices outside the Continental United States, makes it a 
point to sell through buying agents of foreign countries or exporters who, in 
turn, develop sales of surplus property with their foreign clients. 

Sales by WAA Regional offices are made to an exporter irrespective of an 
If the goods purchased by the exporter require an export 
license, it is the exporter’s responsibility to obtain the license from the Office 
of International Trade, Department of Commerce. 
however, does not require an export license. 

Many veterans are becoming exporters. 
sries, they have learned the languages and formed business connections. 
Seeing American products in foreign lands has given many GIs the idea of 


Sales are expedited if the foreign purchaser furnishes a letter of credit 
which can be drawn on by the exporter on presentation of inland bill of lad- 
ing, as goods are sold f. o. b. location and not f. a. s. steamer. 

It is expected that WAA will extend its advertising in other foreign lan- 
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cial tax, levied upon all crude or re. 
worked rubber exported from Indoching 
regardless of destination, will be eg). 
lected by the Administration of Customs 
and Monopolies according to the rules in 
force. It provides also that the specig) 
tax is waived as regards rubber having 
already paid the special tax establisheg 
by the Decree of November 11, 1942, ang 
further abrogates the said decree, as wel} 
as the regulations abrogated by that 
decree. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Receipts 
tures and the Public Debt.—Italian 
Treasury receipts for the fiscal year 
1945-46, other than capital transactions, 
amounted to 133,848,000,000 lire, accord- 
ing to reports from the United States 
Embassy, Rome. Data on expenditures 
are available only for the first half of the 
year (July-December 1945); in that 
period expenditures amounted to 131, 
826,000,000 lire as against 51,071,000,000 
in receipts, leaving a deficit of 80,755,- 
000,000, with receipts covering 39 percent 
of expenditures. 

Since the beginning of the calendar 
year 1946 receipts have been rising, es- 
pecially those from the income tax which 
in the second quarter gave a return of 
10,161,000,000 lire against 3,947,000,000 in 
the first 3 months. Total effective re- 
ceipts during the last half of the fiscal 
year exceeded those in the first half by 
more than 70 percent. 

Expenditures rose somewhat during 
the second quarter of the fiscal year, ex- 
ceeding first-quarter expenditures by 
less than 25 percent. Those expendi- 
tures, however, did not include obliga- 
tions incurred but not liquidated. 


and Expendi- 


Internal State Debt of Italy 
{In mill l 





June |, ~°f Decem- 
- *T | ber 31 


Consolidated debt 52, 945 12, 945 2, 945 
Redeemable debt 206, 293 (275 279, 146 
State bank notes 7,281 | 7,348 7,38 


339, 439 


Total capital debt 266. 519 1336. 066 
jebt F \7 598, 683 


Floating det 


938, 122 


Grand total 847,963 (914, 5O8 





The internal public debt rose steadily 
during the last half of 1945. Flotation of 
two loans made possible a temporary 


reduction of 3,000,000,000 lire in the float- 
ing debt between June 30 and September 
30, 1945, but it increased again by about 
20,000,000,000 lire in the final quarter of 
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NEWS BY COUNTRIES 











pounds of mail. 


advantage of a drop from 50 cents. 


siderably larger mail loads. 








Drastic Air-Mail Rate Slash to U. S. Possessions 


Residents of United States possessions came in for some spectacular bar- 
gains when the air-mail rate reduction went into effect on October 1. R2- 
ductions to 5 cents an ounce from rates as high as 90 cents between Guam 
and the Canal Zone greatly increased the mail loads carried by the airplanes. 

A survey of the effect of the rate slash on volume of mail showed that the 
first Clipper mail load from Honolulu to the mainland carried 600 additional 
The rate dropped from 30 cents to 5 cents an ounce. 

Mail sacks poured aboard Clippers bound for Guam as mailing costs from 
the United States dropped from 75 cents to 5 cents. 


In San Juan, the drop from 16 to 5 cents brought long lines to the stamp 
windows early in the day, and Clippers from the Virgin Islands reported con- 


Top bargains were drops from 90 cents between Guam and the Canal Zone 
and from 86 cents between Puerto Rico and Guam. 


Canton Islanders took 























the year. This increase, together with 
the loans already mentioned and other 
debit and credit operations of the Treas- 
ury, made it possible not only to cover the 
budget deficit but also to raise the cash 
funds of the Treasury from 15,864,000,000 
lire at the beginning of the fiscal year to 
20,818,000,000 lire at the end of Decem- 
ber. The development of the internal 
public debt during the second half of 
1945 is shown in the accompanying table. 


Malayan Union 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Medical Supplies Require 
Special Permit.—Exports from the Ma- 
layan Union of drugs, dressings, disin- 
fectants, photographic films and chemi- 
cals for radiographic use, medical and 
surgical equipment is prohibited with- 
out prior approval of an export license 
signed by the Director of Medical Serv- 
ices, according to an order effective 
July 10, 1946. 

The Director of Medical Services also 
has the power to cancel or revoke any 
license issued at any time before export 
of the goods to which the license refers. 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign Trade Increases During July 
1946.—In July 1946, Netherlands imports 
as well as exports experienced a con- 
siderable increase over the preceding 
months, according to Netherlands news- 
papers. Imports rose from 846,859 tons 
valued at about 136,000,000 guilders in 
June to 1,050,671 tons with a value of 
207,000,000 guilders in July. The export 
figures show an even greater increase, 


716826-—46 4 


with exports amounting to 340,171 tons 
valued at 64,100,000 guilders, as com- 
pared with the June figures of 244,000 
tons valued at 38,700,000 guilders. 

Main countries of supply during the 
month of July were the United States 
(52,900,000 guilders), Great Britain 
(28,400,000) and Belgium-Luxemburg 
(25 500,000). Exports went mainly to 
Belgium-Luxemburg (11,900,000), Ger- 
many (6900,000) and Great Britain 
(6 600,000). 

Commodities imported were substan- 
tially of the same kind as previously im- 
ported, namely, goods essential for the 
national reconstruction. (For a detailed 
list see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Sep- 
tember 21, 1946, page 30.) Among the 
exported goods, the greatest increase was 
in ships (3,300,000 guilders as compared 
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with 100,000 in June) and radio articles 
(5,000,000 as compared with 2,200,000). 
For the first time since the war, the list 
of exports contained: saccharine, proc- 
essed tobacco, and beer. 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hogs: Tariff Quota Established.—Per- 
mission to import 1,000 hogs into Panama 
at a duty reduced from $20 to $1 each, 
plus a 5 percent ad valorem consular 
duty charge, was given to a private indi- 
vidual under provision that a check for 
$1,000 be deposited with the Ministry of 
Finance and Treasury as a guaranty 
that the importation will be effected 
within 1 year, by Resolution No. 588 dated 
August 29, 1946, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of September 7, 1946. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceuticals and Toilet Prepara- 
tions: Foreign Articles of This Class 
Manufactured in Peru Under License 
Cannot be Re-Registered as Foreign 
Products.—Pursuant to the provisions of 
a Supreme Resolution of September 9, 
1946, published in the Lima press on Sep- 
tember 12, 1946, the Peruvian Inspector- 
ate General of Pharmacies will not ac- 
cept applications for re-registration as 
foreign products of those pharmaceutical 
specialties and toilet preparations which 
have been or are now being manufac- 











this type. 


the patent. 


Want To Manufacture New-Type Self-Sealing Envelopes? 
Ask the Alien Property Custodian About It 


American citizens now can obtain a license to manufacture an improved 
self-sealing envelope which has several advantages over other envelopes of 


Alien Property Custodian James E. Markham announced recently that 
a patent, seized from enemy nationals, covering this self-sealing envelope 
is available on a royalty-free, non-exclusive basis for the remaining life of 
An administrative fee of $15 is charged for the license, he added. 

When an envelope is made under this patent, Mr. Markham explained 
the flaps remain open until sealed and do not tend to close of their own accord, 
thus facilitating handling prior to sealing. 


Printed indentations at the 





base of the flap make folding easy. Also, Mr. Markham said, the adhesive, 
which does not adhere to the uncoated surfaces, is applied in a pattern pro- 
viding channels for escape of air that would ordinarily be caught in the 
sealing process and cause bulges or creases. 

Complete licensing information may be obtained from the Patent Use and 

evelopment Section, Office of Alien Property Custodian, Washington 25, 
D.C. A copy of the patent—No. 2,014,914—may be obtained only from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents. 
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Business License Tax for the Municipality of Shanghai 


Certain types of businesses which operate in Shanghai are required to apply for and 
receive a Business License tax certificate, which must be prominently displayed on 
the business premises. Commencement or continuation of business operations is 
permitted only after the tax has been paid and the license has been issued. 

This requirement was promulgated into law on January 1, 1946, but it appears 
that the collection of the tax began in April of this year. % 

According to the Detailed Rules Governing the Collection of the Business License 
Tax for the Municipality of Shanghai, only certain specified types of businesses are 
affected. Included are types in which American firms have been engaged for many 
years. 

The kinds of businesses within the purview of the law are as follows: 1. Jewelry 
trade. 2. Gold and silver ornaments trade. 3. Curio dealers (including ivory trade). 
4. Cosmetics trade. 5. Foreign-apparel dealers. 6. Skin, hide, fur, and leather-goods 
dealers. 7. Automobile dealers (including accessories, tires, motorcars, etc.). 8. 
Foreign-style and black-wood furniture dealers (including carpets and decorating 
marbles). 9. Photo studios (including photo supplies). 10. Toy and musical-instru- 
ments dealers (including radio sets and supplies). 11. Hotels. 12. Restaurants 
(including cooked-rice shops and refreshment stores). 13. Teahouses (including tea 
rooms and cafes). 14. Barber shops and bath houses (including beauty parlors). 
15. Dealers in sea-food and food products found in mountainous regions. 16. 
Jinseng, deer-horns, birds’-nests, white-fungi, dried-longans dealers. 17. Wine and 
tobacco dealers. 18. Amusement houses, including all amusement places operated 
on a business basis. 19. Dealers in articles of supernatural symbolism. 20. Dealers 
in articles for ceremonial use and in firecrackers (including stores selling presents). 
21. Confectionery and fruit shops. 22. Cold-drinks dealers (including ice and ice 
cream). 23. Canned-foods dealers. 24. Dealers in animal products (including 
dairies, hams, sausages, lard, etc.). 25. “Butcheries” (including individual butchers, 
slaughterhouses, and meat installations). 26. Dealers in native dried food products. 
57. Godowns and warehouses. 28. Transportation agencies. 29. Brokers. 30. Money- 
exchange shops. 31. Pawn shops. 32. Auctioneers (including second-hand-goods 
shops). 33. Dealers in metalware, waterworks, and electrical supplies. 

The basic rate under this tax is 5 per mille (e. g. $5 per $1,000) of the capital of 
the business. “Capital” is defined to mean the “present capital” of the business, 
which in turn is interpreted to mean the present value or a fair evaluation of the 
assets of the business, regardless of the amount of authorized or paid-up capital. 
This is arrived at by the tax authorities on the basis of (a) “the size of the 
company,” and (b) “the volume of business.” 

However, in cases where the present value of the capital cannot be ascertained, or 
is “difficult to determine,” the tax will be levied at the rate of 2.5 per mille on the 
total receipts from the business of the preceding year. 

If the receipts of the business are in the form of commissions, payment of the 
tax is at the rate of 6 percent of the annual total amount of commissions received. 

In the case of a China branch of a foreign company, it may set an arbitrary sum 
as its capital, and the tax will be computed accordingly, provided the Tax Bureau 
is satisfied that such sum represents a fair estimate, commensurate with the size 
of the branch and its volume of business. 

The Bureau of Finance of the Municipal Government of Shanghai has charge of 
this tax. Prior to the commencement of business operations—and annually at the 
beginning of each calendar year—it is required that there be filled out a form of 
declaration, which form is filed with that Bureau. Thereupon the tax is assessed 
and business may be started only after payment of the tax. 

The Business License states the following particulars: 

Kind of business; 

Name and location; 

Full name of person who operates the business; 

Amount of business capital; 

Total amount of receipts from business during preceding year; 

Amount of tax to be paid; 

Period of validity of License. 

The License is not transferable, and if a business is closed the License must be 
surrendered. When an established business is taken over by new owners a new 
License must be applied for. 

It should be carefully noted that the requirement of a Business License in Shanghai 
is in addition to the requirements with regard to the registration of companies under 
the Company Law; and the payment of the Business License tax—which is a munic- 
ipal tax—is in addition to the payment of the Business Tax, which is a national 
tax payable to the Direct Tax Bureau of the Ministry of Finance. 
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tured in Peru under foreign license ang 
which have, therefore, been registereg 
as domestic products. 

The preamble of the resolution states 
in part that this measure is deemed nec. 
essary in order to protect and promote 
industries established in the country ang 
as a means of maintaining low prices for 
medicinal and related articles. 


[For previous spot announcement see Air. 
gram in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 19, 1946.] 
Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Exchange Regulation Agree- 
ment and Protocol Signed With Hun- 
gary.—A mutual trade agreement au- 
thorizing imports and exports from and 
to Poland and Hungary, respectively, was 
signed in Warsaw on October 4, 1945, 
according to a report from the American 
Embassy at Warsaw. By this agree- 
ment, to be consummated before the end 
of 1945, Polish coal was to be exchanged 
for Hungarian agricultural products, 
wines, bauxite, and medical goods. 

A subsequent protocol of February 2, 
1946, treats the regulation of the Polish- 
Hungarian goods exchange during 1946. 
It specifies that Polish coal, iron, zinc, 
mica, phenol, and soda are to be ex- 
changed for Hungarian oil and oil deriv- 
atives, agricultural products, medicinals, 
canned food, machinery, and chemicals. 
It specifies prices, manner of payment, 
settlement of balances, and means of 
transporting the goods. 

The full text of the agreement and 
protocol is available in the European 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. 


Union of South 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imposition of Temporary Special Du- 
ties Authorized.—The Customs Amend- 
ment Act of June 6, 1946, provides that 
temporary special duties may be imposed 
in the Union of South Africa “whenever, 
after investigation, and report by the 
Board of Trade and Industry, the Min- 
ister is satisfied, in respect of goods 
which are of a class or kind produced or 
manufactured in the Union, that such 
goods have been, or are being, or are 
likely to ve, exported to the Union at an 
export price and in quantities which may 
lead to the discontinuance of the vro- 
duction or manufacture in the Union of 
goods of that class or kind.” 
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The Minister then is to announce in 
the Gazette, the kind or class of goods to 
pe taxed; the rate of the special duty, 
which may be a percentage of the value 
or a specific rate per unit of quantity, 
volume, or weight, or the amount by 
which an export price specified in the 
notice exceeds the actual price at which, 
or above which, such goods may be im- 
ported without the special duty. 

However, this special duty is not to be 
levied on goods shipped or dispatched to 
the Union prior to date of publication of 
the notice, and such duty, together with 
any other duty, shall not exceed one-half 
of the domestic value of the goods. The 
authority to impose special duties is to 
lapse after a period of 2 years from the 
effective date of the Act. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Fertilizers: General Trade Controls 
Proposed.—Strict trade control on ferti- 
lizers and of manufacturers and imh- 
porters thereof is proposed in Uruguay 
by a projected law sent to the National 
Assembly by the President on August 20, 
1946, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 8, 1946. 

This projected law would require the 
registration of all importers or manu- 
facturers of fertilizers, two samples of 
the product for analysis purposes, and 
annual registration of certain fertilizers. 
It would also establish certain labeling 
requirements and registration fees, and 
prohibit the use of fertilizers which do 
not meet certain minimum requirements. 

Under provisions of this proposed law 
the Executive Power would be authorized 
to prohibit the exportation of fertilizers 
and to reduce or remove the import 
duties on fertilizers or raw materials for 
preparing fertilizers. 


Venezuela 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Geldings: Temporary Duty-Free Im- 
portation Authorized.—Geldings, hereto- 
fore dutiable at 0.60 bolivares each under 
tariff item 176-D, have been granted 
duty-free importation into Venezuela 
until December 31, 1946, by a resolution 
of the Ministry of Finance, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of September 11, 1946, 
and effective the same date. The exemp- 
tion from duty was accomplished by 
temporarily canceling item 176-D and 
reclassifying geldings under item 443-A 
of the duty-free list, “Live animals, not 
Specified in item 176.” 
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Column : 


Seymour T. R. Abt (coauthor “Hun- 
garian Railroads Face Uncertain Fu- 
ture”).—Born in Brooklyn, N. Y. New 
York University, B. A., 1939, Columbia 
University, M. A., 1940. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 1942-43; 
Army Transportation Corps, 1943-46; 
returned to Department of Commerce, 
in Transportation and Communications 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
April 1946. 


Robert S. Folsom (coauthor 
garian Railroads 


“Hun- 
Face Uncertain Fu- 
ture”).—Born in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tufts College, A. B., 1938; Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, A. M., 
1939, M. A. L. D., 1940. Instructor in 
European history, Tufts College, 1940-41; 
appointed Foreign Service officer, vice 
consul of career, and secretary in the 
diplomatic service, March 20, 1941; vice 
consul at Port-au-Prince, August 15, 
1941, also third secretary, March 17, 
1943; Foreign Service officer to Naples 
U. S. Political Advisers Office, February 
1945; Foreign Service officer, Budapest, 
July 6, 1945; second secretary and vice 
consul, Budapest, at present. 


Ruth A. Heller (“Austrian Specialties: 
Export Prospects Today”) —Born in New 
York City. B. A. Wellesley College, 
1920-24, majored in French and English 
literature. Assistant to subscription 
manager, American Mercury magazine, 
July to December 1924; Franklin Spier, 
Inc. (advertising), 1925-26; Macy, Inc., 
1927-31; stylist and promotion advertis- 
ing, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 1932-37; styl- 
ist, Arthur Bier & Co., Inc., 1937-42; ap- 
pointed economic analyst, Vienna, Sep- 
tember 17, 1945. 


Everett G. Holt (“Rubber Output 
Mounting in Indochina and Siam”).— 
Born in Clinton, Me. A. B., Colby Col- 
lege, 1915; LL. B., George Washington 
University, 1921. Chief, Rubber Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, 1926-33, 
with the exception of 5 months during 
1930 with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, as Manager of Foreign and 
Crude-Rubber Research. Thereafter in 
charge of rubber work in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce until 
January 1943 when he transferred as 
Chief of Commercial Research, Rubber 
Development Corporation; participated 
in rubber study group meetings (British, 
Dutch, French, and American) at Wash- 
ington in January 1945 and at London in 
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November 1945. Returned to Depart- 
ment of Commerce, December 1945, as 
Rubber Adviser in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, where he is 
now attached to the staff of Domestic 
Commerce. Member of Rubber Advisory 
Panel to the State Department and of 
the Interagency Policy Committee on 
Rubber, headed by William L. Batt. 


Lewis L. Lorwin (“Cooperation—Eco- 
nomic Hope of Racked World”) —Born 
near Kiev, Russia. Ph. D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1912. Economic expert, N. Y. 
Department of Labor, 1912-16; instruc- 
tor, Columbia, 1914~-15; lecturer, Welles- 
ley College, 1916; instructor, assistant 
professor, and professor, economics, 
University of Montana, 1916-19; spe- 
cial writer on economic problems, 
New York World, 1919-20; professor, eco- 
nomics and finance, Beloit (Wis.) Col- 
lege, 1920-21; correspondent in Russia 
for Chicago Daily News, 1921-22; mem- 
ber research staff, Institute of Economics 
of Brookings Institution, 1925-35; eco- 
nomic adviser of International Labor Of- 
fice, Geneva, 1935-39; economic con- 
sultant, Temporary National Economic 
Committee, National Resources Planning 
Board, and Board of Economic Warfare, 
1939-42; economic adviser, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, 1942-43; eco- 
nomic adviser, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, 1943-46; at present staff econ- 
omist for Office of International Trade. 
Delegate to Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Kyoto, 1929; Banff, 1933; Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, 1936. Member of Institute 
of Pacific Relations, American Economic 
Association, National Economic and So- 
cial Planning Association (founder 1934, 
chairman of the board of trustees, 1934— 
38), Institute of World Economics 
(founder 1941); chairman of the board 
of trustees and editor of World 
Economics. Author of books on eco- 
nomic subjects and contributor to En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Ency- 
clopedia Americana, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, American People’s Encyclopedia 
and magazines. 


Charles E. Lund (“Fats-and-Oils Out- 
look As Shortages Continue”) .—Born in 
New York City. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience in wholesale and retail food indus- 
tries in the New York area. Entered Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in 1934 as Chief of Fats and Oils Section 
of Foodstuffs Division; 1943, Chief of the 
Fats and Oils Unit and subsequently Act- 
ing Chief of Foodstuffs Unit; at present, 
Chief, Foodstuffs, Fats and Oils Division, 
Office of International Trade. Chief of 
the U. S. Vegetable Oil Mission to Brazil, 
1942, which at the request of the Brazil- 
ian Government inspected areas produc- 
ing raw materials and also processing 
facilities in that country. 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


ImPoRTsS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of motor vehicles and allied 
lines into New Zealand in the first 6 
months of 1946 increased in value to 
£NZ1,422,465 from £NZ418,573 during the 
first half of 1945. The United Kingdom 
was the chief source of supply in the 
first 6 months of 1946, furnishing auio- 
motive equipment worth £NZ895,524, fol- 
lowed by Canada with £NZ357,685, 
United States with £NZ144,864, and Aus- 
tralia with £NZ24,392. 

Imports in the first half of 1946, with 
figures for the comparable period of 1945 
in parentheses, included 924 unassem- 
bled passenger vehicles, other than 
busses, and chassis (none); 1,942 unas- 
sembled lorries, trucks, vans and bus-es, 
and chassis (598); 1,224 assembled pas- 
senger vehicles, other than busses, and 
chassis (3) ; 40 assembled lorries, trucks, 
vans and busses, and chassis (4); 178 
motorcycles (none); 183 engines for use 
on motor vehicles (55); motor-vehicle 
parts valued at £NZ223,100 (£NZ212,551) ; 
metal and other fittings, mountings, and 
trimmings, for the manufacture or re- 
pair of vehicles, other than railway and 
tramway vehicles, worth £NZ9,683 (£NZ- 
10,034) ; under-carriage springs for ve- 
hicles £NZ5,007 (£NZ7,093); and brake 
lining, £NZ15,868 (£NZ17,133). 


SOURCES OF SWIss IMPORTS 


The number of passenger cars and 
trucks imported into Switzerland in the 
first 6 months of 1946 was 3,134, only 
slightly below the number imported in 
the comparable period of 1938. In the 
entire year 1938, 7,173 were imported. 

Only 886 units came from the United 
States in the first 6 months of 1946; 
France supplied 1,276; Italy’s share was 
124; while that of the United Kingdom 
was 848. Imports in 1938 from the 
respective countries were 3,590, 1,273, 
1,632, and 678. 

Prices of American cars, under strict 
control by the Swiss authorities, are be- 
tween 35 and 40 percent above 1940 lev- 
els. Sharp increases in shipping costs 
are reported. While some light trucks 
have been received from the United 


States, jeeps purchased from Army sur- 
plus stocks in European countries make 
up a large proportion of the United 
States figures. 

Popularity of the French Fiat, the 
Citroen, and the Renault is reported to 
be maintained. 


Beverages 


CUBAN MARKET FOR Hops 


Hops in Cuba are used almost entirely 
for the production of beer. Although 
the scarcity of malt is limiting breweries’ 
operations, the production of beer in 1946 
is expected to reach a record of 86,000,- 
000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) or 
about 10 percent greater than in 1945 
when 78,000,000 liters were produced. 
Production of beer in 1944 amounted to 











Imported Cane Spirits: Proc- 
essing Into Beverage Alco- 
hol Still Banned 


The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration assured the Department 
of Agriculture, on October 10, that 
it intends to continue its regula- 
tion prohibiting the processing of 
cane spirits, which are imported 
from the Caribbean area, into bev- 
erage alcohol. 

In a letter to James Marshall, 
Director of the Sugar Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture, | 
Frank E. Bennett said that “due to | 
the extreme short supply of molas- 
ses, CPA deems it inadvisable to 
revoke this order in the near fu- 
ture.” Mr. Bennett is chief of the 
Alcohols, Aromatics, and Drugs 
Branch of CPA’s Chemicals Divi- 
sion. 

By prohibiting the processing of 
cane spirits into beverage alcohol, 
the order (L-353) was calculated 
to decrease the processing of mo- 
lasses into cane spirits in the Carib- 
bean area and leave a larger supply 
of molasses for importing. The 
supply of molasses for industrial 
purposes in the United States is 
still extremely short. 





























57,000,000 liters and in 1943, 43,000,000 
liters. 

Consumption of hops from 1937 to 194], 
when beer production was much smaller, 
averaged about 230,000 pounds per year, 
according to official import statistics, 
Brewers state that their combined con- 
sumption of hops in 1945 was 315,000 
pounds, and estimate that the 1946 con- 
sumption will be about 360,000 pounds. 

All hops imports since 1940 have come 
from the United States. Prior to the 
war Europe supplied practically all, 
Based on prevailing prices, it is estimated 
that the value of imports in 1945 was 
about $330,000 and that imports in 1946 
may amount to about $350,000. 

Hops usually are imported during the 
winter or early spring. They are kept 
in cold storage until used. Stocks are 
highest about May 1 when they nor- 
mally amount to slightly more than a 
year’s supply. As of August 1, 1946, 
stocks amounted to 212,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to trade information; that was 
less than two-thirds of a year’s supply 
and slightly below normal for that time 
of year. 

Cuban brewers like United States hops 
and have adjusted their brewing for- 
mulas accordingly. They will not be in- 
clined to revert to using European hops 
unless the latter are available at ap- 
preciably lower prices than those from 
the United States. The consumption of 
beer and consequently the demand for 
hops are expected to increase through 
1947 and 1948 as a result of the relatively 
high level of prosperity from the assured 
sale of large sugar crops. 


GREEK WINE INDUSTRY 


Production of Greek wine grapes 
measured in terms of must (the unfer- 
mented juice of the grapes, in which form 
large amounts of the crop are stored and 
shipped) will probably reach 360,000 
tons during 1946, somewhat less than the 
average prewar production and more 
than the 1945 output of 240,000 metric 
tons. 

The area planted to wine grapes in 
Greece decreased by about 15 percent 
during the war. In 1946 wine grapes 


were grown on 326,000 acres, a some- 
what larger area than in 1945. The 
availability of proper tools, some ferti- 
lizer, and adequate quantities of pesti- 
cides enabled the growers to restore some 
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of the damaged areas to production. 
Consumption of wine in Greece is re- 
ported to have increased during recent 
years. 

Prior to the war Greek wines and must 
were exported to a number of foreign 
countries. In the early years of the war 
exports declined and were confined to 
the Axis countries. There have been no 
exports since 1942. 

Stocks of wine are low because of in- 
creased consumption and low produc- 
tion since 1942. Limited stocks are re- 
ported in the Ionian Islands and Attica. 

Small quantities of alcohol, spirits, and 
alcoholic beverages were imported into 
Greece before the outbreak of World War 
II, but since that time none have entered 
the country. 


WINE PRODUCTION IN U.S.S.R. 


The number of wineries in the Soviet 
Union increased from 218 in 1945 to 247 
in 1946. 

Production in 1946 is expected to 
amount to 25,608,000 gallons of new wine 
(from the 1946 crop), 12,460,800 gallons 
of wine from previous years’ crops, and 
10,560,000 gallons of champagne. Soviet 
wineries produced 17,147,120 gallons of 
wine and 5,544,000 gallons of champagne 
in the first half of this year. 


Chemicals 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of phosphate rock 
in the 11 months ended May 1946 
amounted to 12,579,000 hundredweight 
valued at £1,563,000, according to the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Statistics. 
Algeria was the largest supplier, followed 
by Egypt and Morocco. 


GOVERNMENT May ESTABLISH SODIUM- 
SULFATE PLANT, LAKE CHAPLIN, CANADA 


If the findings of a survey are favor- 
able, the government of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, plans to establish a sodium- 
sulfate processing plant at Lake Chaplin, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. Natural sodium sulfate is now be- 
ing recovered from the lake by the In- 
ternational Nickel Co., but the Provin- 
cial plant would use a different recovery 
method, it is stated. 


PoTASH PRODUCTION; FERTILIZER CON- 
SUMPTION, FRANCE 


Potash production in Alsace, France, 
rose to 275,000 metric tons in May and 
285,000 in June from 222,300 tons in 
January, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. Production in July was ex- 
pected to reach 340,000 tons. 

About 660,000 tons of fertilizers were 
Scheduled for French agriculture in the 
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Norway Orders Large 
Cargo Ships 

Oslo reports steady progress in 
the replacement and expansion of 
Norway’s merchant fleet. Con- 
tracts toa value of over 1,700,000,000 
crowns ($340,000,000) have been 
placed with foreign and domestic 
yards since the war’s end and mod- 
ern vessels are steadily replacing 
Norway’s war-lost ships, says the 
Royal Norwegian Information 
Service. Although more recent 
contracts call for delivery as late 
as 12 years from the present, Nor- 
wegian interests have great faith 
in the future of world shipping. 

Norwegian firms have recently 
placed orders with Swedish ship- 
yards for four 24,000-ton tankers 
which when completed will be the 
world’s largest cargo vessels. Two 
of them have been ordered by the 
Onstad Shipping Corp., and one 
each by the Herlofsen Co. and the 
Torgersen firm in Tonsberg. Each 
of the vessels is estimated to cost 
approximately 10,000,000 crowns 
($2,000,000) . 























1945-46 crop _ year. Consumption 
amounted to 158,000 tons in the crop 
year 1944-45 and 284,000 in 1943-44; in 
1938-39, it was 906,000 tons. 


ALLOCATION OF PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZER 
INCREASED, NEW ZEALAND 


The allocation of phosphatic fertilizer 
for grasslands in New Zealand will be in- 
creased 20 percent in the year ending 
June 30, 1947, according to the Minister 
of Agriculture. Although this amount 
will provide 50 percent of the quantity 
used in the 2-year base period 1939-41 
(July 1—June 30) instead of the recent 42 
percent allocation, rationing will be con- 
tinued. 


Construction 


BUILDING PERMITS INCREASE, AUSTRALIA 


Building permits (except for Govern- 
ment buildings) authorized in the six 
capital cities and suburbs of Australia 
averaged 1,529 monthly during the 10- 
month period ended April 1946. During 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing fiscal year, building permits averaged 
only 287 monthly. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES, FINLAND 


Exports of prefabricated houses from 
Finland totaled approximately 5,000 dur- 
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ing the first 6 months of 1946, according 
to the press of that country. About 
1,000 houses have been delivered for do- 
mestic consumption. 


Cost OF CONSTRUCTION PLAN, NEW 
ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Government re- 
cently announced that its 10-year plan 
for national development and construc- 
tion (described in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 31, 1946, page 19) will 
cost between £NZ20,000,000 and £NZ30,- 
000,000 annually, compared with previous 
maximum expenditures of about £NZ10,- 
000,000 annually for such purposes. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM, TURKEY 


Extensive plans have been made by 
Turkey to control river waters, drain 
swamps, and provide much-needed 
irrigation systems in various parts 
of the country. In addition, the anti- 
malarial program of the public-health 
authorities will be augmented. This 
river-control project, which will be car- 
ried out under the direction of the Turk- 
ish Minister of Public Works, will re- 
quire 7 years to complete and will cost 
approximately $145,000,000. The plan 
will be coordinated with a long-term 
hydroelectric power project. 


FRODUCTION OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES 
INCREASES, U.S. S. R. 


Since the end of the war, 21 factories 
have been erected in the U. S. S. R. to 
produce standard prefabricated houses, 
reports the Soviet press. The Soviet 
Ministry of the Building Materials Indus- 
try expects to build an additional 14 
plants under the current 5-year plan. 

The most common type of standard 
house designed by the architects work- 
ing for the Ministry is the two-room 
cottage intended for workers with small 
families. This house has a dwelling 
space of 50 square meters. Prefabri- 
cated two-story hotels consisting of 29 
rooms and various lounges also have been 
manufactured. 

Various tyeps of prefabricated dwell- 
ings, equivalent to 300,000 square meters, 
will be produced during 1946. By the 
end of the current 5-year plan, the out- 
put will reach 4,600,000 square meters 
annually. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY 


During August 1946 total imports of 
foodstuffs into the British Zone of Ger- 
many from abroad amounted to 175,622 
metric tons, an increase from those in 
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the preceding month. This was due par- 
ticularly to the substantial increase in 
the amount of potatoes, fish, and meat 
imported. The receipts of grain and 
vegetables declined in view of the ex- 
pected harvest of domestic crops. 

Bread-grain imports from England, 
Canada, and the United States amounted 
to 32,000 tons of wheat, 11,000 tons of 
flour, and 9,000 tons of corn. Holland 
and Czechoslovakia supplied 40,205 tons 
and 48,362 tons of potatoes, respectively, 
while England sent 7,415 tons of dried 
potatoes during the period. Fresh vege- 
tables in the amount of 17,852 tons were 
imported from the Netherlands, and 
8,858 tons of fish arrived from England 
and Norway. Meat imports from Eng- 
land amounted to 930 tons. 


Coffee 


Exports From GUATEMALA 


Coffee exports from Guatemala dur- 
ing June 1946 (the ninth month of the 
1945-46 coffee year) amounted to 83,650 
bags of 60 kilograms each, of which 
81,393 bags or about 97 percent were 
shipped to the United States. During 
July 1946, exports of coffee totaled 
79,872 bags, with 65,602 bags or 82 per- 
cent going to the United States. 
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Coffee exports in the first 10 months 
of the 1945-46 crop year amounted to 
716,351 bags, as compared with 741,169 
bags in the corresponding period of the 
1944-45 crop year. 


Fruits 
FRENCH PRODUCTION OF TABLE GRAPES 


Production of table grapes in France 
during 1946 was estimated as of July 1, 
1946, at 175,000 tons, compared with 
106,000 tons in 1945. The average an- 
nual crop during the 10-year period 
1930-39 was 136,000 tons. 

Production of table grapes is cen- 
tered largely in the southern part of the 
country in the so-called Midi-Mediter- 
ranean and in the Garonne Valley. 
Growing conditions there have been ex- 
ceptionally favorable for grapes this 
season. 


Fruit Crops, NETHERLANDS 


Prospects for fruit production in the 
Netherlands in 1946 are much better 
than the actual yield in the preceding 
year, and total tonnage may exceed the 
average for the 3 years 1936-38. In the 
final years of the occupation and par- 
ticularly in 1944 and 1945 there was an 
almost total lack of pesticides and com- 
mercial fertilizer. In 1945 apple and 











States Import Duties, June 1946.” 


The new volume contains: 











Act. 


The Tariff Act of 1930, which is the latest general tariff revision enacted 
by the Congress of the United States, became effective on June 18 of that 
year. Since then, however, the rates have been reduced under the Trade 
Agreements Act on more than a thousand commodities or classes of com- 
modities. Many other changes have come about through Congressional 
enactment or by Executive action under the cost-of-production equalization 
provisions (the flexible-tariff provision). All the changes up to June 30, 
1946, are set forth in the current publication. 

Copies of “United States Import Duties, June 1946”’ may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D. C., at 70 cents per copy. 


Arrangements have also been made to provide a limited edition of the flat- 
opening, plastic-ring-binder type for those who, through constant reference 
to customs tariffs, find that kind of book better suited to their needs. This 


will cost $1.25. 


“United States Import Duties”: Useful Publication Issued 


For the convenience of persons who need information on import duties, 
the Department of State issued recently a new publication entitled “United 


This publication was prepared by the United States Tariff Commission at 
the request of the Department of State especially for use in connection 
with negotiations under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. It brings to- 
gether all existing rates of duty on imports into the United States. 


Dutiable and Free Lists of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Changes in Rates of Duty Since Passage of that Act. 

Import-Excise Taxes Imposed Since Passage of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Information on Executive Authority to Reduce Duties under the Trade Agreements 
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pear crops, in particular, were badly 
diseased and of low keeping quality, pe. 
cause of the scarcity of spray materials, 
Increased fertilizer supplies in 1946 are 
reflected in more vigorous trees ang 
plant growth, and the stock and quality 
of fruit show every evidence of improve. 
ment. 

Apple production in 1946 is estimate 
at 63,000 metric tons, as compared with 
an average of 57,470 metric tons in 1936_ 
38. The yield of pears is estimated at 
35,000 metric tons as against an average 
of 24,065 metric tons. A plum crop of 
15,000 metric tons is forecast, almost 
three times the average of 5,225 metric 
tons in the 3-year period 1936-38. 

Cherry production has been good this 
year. The crop is estimated at 4,500 
metric tons, which will exceed the aver- 
age of 3,138 tons in 1936-38. 

The yield of hot-house crops, such as 
grapes, peaches, and melons, has im- 
proved. The estimate for grapes is 15,000 
metric tons; melons, 9,000 tons; and 
peaches, 1,000 tons, as compared with 
the 1936-38 average of 21,227 tons, 9,344, 
and 882, respectively. 


Grains and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Farmers in Chile anticipate a good 
1946-47 grain harvest, with increased 
acreage sown to small grains. The first 
forecast of grain plantings in Chile for 
the 1946-47 season, recently released by 
the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture, 
shows that a total of 760,034 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) have been sown 
to wheat, a 4.2 percent rise over the 
729,739 hectares planted last year anda 
5.5 percent reduction from the 1944-45 
final sowings of 805,082 hectares. Oats 
were sown on 95,880 hectares, which 
represents a 16.5 percent increase from 
last year’s final acreage of 82,324 hec- 
tares and a 20.5 percent drop from the 
120,356 hectares planted in 1944465. 
Barley plantings totaled 54,938 hectares, 
a 23.2 percent increase over the 44,577 
hectares planted last year and a 3.2 per- 
cent rise over the 53,228 hectares seeded 
for the 1944-45 season. 

During the first 6 months of 1946, ac- 
cording to preliminary trade statistics, 
total grain exports amounted to 19,084 
metric tons, valued at U. S. 2,390,325, or 
62.7 percent more than the shipments 
during the comparable period of 1945. 
Brazil, Peru, Holland, and Cuba took ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the total 
quantity during the 1946 period and 
Brazil, Peru, and Cuba took over 70 per- 
cent of the exports in the like period of 
1945. 

Chile exported 10,625 metric tons of 
malting barley valued at U.S.$1,844,214 
during the first 6 months of 1946. The 
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quantity is an increase of 37 percent over 
the 7,757 metric tons (U.S.$1,018,892) 
shipped during the like period of 1945. 
From January through June of 1946 Bra- 
zil took 25.4 percent of the total, followed 
by Peru with 23.7 percent and Cuba with 
20.5 percent. During the first half of 
1945, Peru took 36.8 percent of the malt- 
ing barley exports; Cuba, 20.1 percent; 
and Bolivia, 13.4 percent. 

Chile’s second most important grain 
export product during the two periods 
under review was oats, of which 8,058 
metric tons, valued at U.S.$499,271 were 
moved out in the first half of 1946, or 
an increase of 130.8 percent from the 
3,491 metric tons (U.S.$203,334) ex- 
ported in the corresponding period a year 
earlier. Holland took 39.6 percent of 
total shipments, in the 1946 period, fol- 
lowed by Belgium with 22.3 percent and 
Brazil with 15 percent. Cuba took 48.8 
percent and Peru 20.0 percent in the 1945 
period. 

Chile’s total wheat shipments during 
both periods were insignificant. 


SITUATION IN IRAN 


The Iranian Government encouraged 
the production of food crops, particularly 
cereals, during World War II, but the in- 
crease in production was believed to 
have been due primarily to favorable 
weather conditions rather than to any 
material increase in acreage. The price 
set by the Government in 1943-44, how- 
ever, did cause a considerable shift from 
the growing of wheat to barley. During 
that year the price for barley was three- 
fourths of that for wheat. In subse- 
quent years the Government purchase 
price was adjusted until the price of bar- 
ley was only 50 percent of that paid for 
wheat. This tended to discourage the 
growing of barley, and it is believed that 
the acreage devoted to these two cereals 
in 1946-47 is approximately the same as 
it was just prior to the war. In 1944-45 
and in 1945-46 an average of about 
3,500,000 acres were sown to wheat, from 
which an annual average production of 
74,000,000 bushels was harvested. For 
the same 2-year period an average of 
about 1,750,000 acres was devoted to the 
growing of barley, the average produc- 
tion from which amounted to about 55,- 
000,000 bushels annually. 

Grain production in 1946-47 is ex- 
pected to be as large as or larger than 
during 1945-46, when 177,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 57,000,000 bushels of bar- 
ley were harvested. Considering this 
and the great need of other countries, the 
Government recently issued a decree per- 
mitting the exportation of 50,000 metric 
tons of barley. 

Normally the annual production of 
rough rice is reported to be about 
18,000,000 bushels, of which 85 to 90 per- 
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Tin Allocations Recommended 


Tin allocations totaling 18,055 tons have been recommended by the Com- 
bined Tin Committee for the second half of 1946, the Committee said on 
October 7. Most of the allocations are on an interim basis, the committee 
said, with a further review of the tin situation probable in early November. 

Allocations for the first 6 months of 1946 totaled about 25,000 tons. 

Details of the allocations for the Middle East (excluding Egypt and Iran) 
and the Latin American countries not specified will be made available later. 
Specific allocations are: 
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The committee said that the tin will come from Belgian, British, or Dutch 
sources, plus some from South Africa and also from Japanese stocks held in 
the United States. For the Latin American countries, however, the United 
States is an additional source for very limited quantities, and supplies will 
also be available to France from French Indo-China and to the United States 
from China. 

The Japanese stocks were discovered by military occupation forces and 
shipped to the United States for inspection and sorting prior to allocation 
by the Combined Tin Committee. 























cent is consumed domestically. This owing to the low prices prevailing during 

year’s crop is expected to be about aver- the past 3 years for cattle about 1 year 

age. Asa result the Government is per- old, the slaughter of calves for veal has 

mitting the exportation of 10,000 tons of increased until it totals about 100,000 

rice from carry-over stocks. yearly, according to the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Meats and Products A total of 91,494 hundredweight of 


bacon and hams were produced in the 
first quarter of 1946, as compared with 

The number of cattle and calves —§ g3 695 hundredweight in the correspond- 
peacegantanen in Eire totaled 119,286 in the ping quarter of 1945. It was estimated 
first quarter of 1946, compared with = tnat 39.593 hundredweight of animal fats 
131,004 in the fourth quarter of 1945 and were produced against 45,649 hundred- 
126,999 in the quarter ended March 31, weight in the quarter ended December 


1945. 
; P : 31, 1945, and 39,200 in the quarter ended 
The estimated production of meat in March 31, 1945. 


the first quarter. of 1946, compared ap The following statistics have been sup- 
res ag = pr sarc a ee a é - plied by the Irish Department of Agri- 
— ae eee culture relative to canned-meat produc- 
Estimated Production of Meat in Eire tion: In the first 6 months of 1946 pro- 
duction of stewed steak totaled 8,341,687 
pounds, as compared with 12,735,845 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


{In hundredweight] 











1 
; | Beefand| Mutton | Pork pounds in the like period of 1945; corned- 
Period veal j|and lamb] products : 

ea Tae Ee ht at. tod beef production, 509,524 pounds, against 
Quarter ended: | | 193,574 pounds; ox-tongue output, 
Mar. 31, 1945 | 554, 600 | 125, 000 132, 500 30,379 pounds, compared with 26,316 

Dee. 31, 1945 618, 000 | 143, 800 192, 800 - 
Mar. 31, 1946 | 537,100 | 114,000 | 180, 400 pounds. There was no canning of pork 

! ; products in the first half of 1946. 

Source: Irish Department of Industry and Commerce: In the first quarter of 1946 imports 


Statistics Branch. ‘ ‘ " 
es of live animals into Eire were valued 


Normally about 10,000 calves were at £430,430, as compared with £197,169 
killed annually for use as veal, but, in the corresponding period of 1945. No 
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fresh or canned meat was imported in 
the 1946 first quarter. 

Exports of live cattle in the first quar- 
ter of 1946 totaled 99,688, as against 
93,223 in the 1945 period. Exports of 
fresh meat, all of which were consigned 
to the United Kingdom, in the first quar- 
ter of 1946 amounted to 62,413 hundred- 
weight, valued at £461,034 against 86,695 
hundredweight worth £524,172 in the 
first quarter of 1945. Exports of canned 
meats in the first quarter of 1946, all 
going to the United Kingdom, totaled 
72,476 hundredweight, valued at £477,562 
against 85,613 hundredweight, valued at 
£564,114 in the first quarter of 1945. 


Spices and Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE IN PEPPER, SINGAPORE 


During June 1946, 1,095 tons of black, 
long, and white pepper were imported 
into Singapore. Sumatra provided 796 
tons of black pepper, and Java was the 
source of 41 tons of long pepper. Of the 
228 tons of white pepper imported, Dutch 
Borneo was the source of 103 tons, Sara- 
wak provided 56 tons, and Sumatra 41 
tons. 

Total exports of black, long, and white 
pepper amounted to 1,352 tons during 
June 1946. Brazil was the leading pur- 
chaser, taking 303 tons; the United King- 
dom took 125 tons and the United States 
140 tons. Brazil was the largest pur- 
chaser of black pepper, taking 291 tons 
or 39.96 percent of the total. British 
India took 91.15 percent of the long 
pepper exported, and Australia 158 tons 
or 25.93 percent of the white. 


Iron and Steel 


PropucTion To Bre EXPANDED, INDIA 


The Iron and Steel Panel formed by 
the Government of India to study future 
expansion has recommended that 
present capacity of 1,500,000 tons a year 
be doubled in the next 7 years. A new 
plant with initial capacity of 500,000 tons 
and an ultimate capacity of twice that 
amount also is recommended. The new 
plant would be located either in Bihar or 
western Bengal where raw materials are 
available. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE HiIpES PURCHASED BY BELGIAN 
ECONOMIC MISSION 


The Belgian Economic Mission pur- 
chased Argentine hides valued at 8,000,- 
000 pesos between July 1945 and June 
1946, according to a foreign press an- 
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Combined Rubber Commit- 
tee Winds Up Activities 
at End of Year 


The Combined Rubber Commit- 
tee, having recommended alloca- 
tions of natural rubber for the 
fourth quarter, 1946, has agreed 
that, in view of the increased quan- 
tities of natural rubber becoming 
available, international allccation 
control need not continue beyond 
the end of this year. The mem- 
ber governments have, therefore, 
agreed that the Combined Rubber 
Committee be terminated as of De- 
cember 31, 1946. 

The Combined Rubber Commit- 
tee was formed following the termi- 
nation of the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board at the end of 1945, 
to continue the allocation of the 
world supply of crude rubber as 
long as that seemed necessary. Its 
member countries are the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Neth- 
erlands, France, Belgium, and Can- 
ada. 























nouncement. Important quantities of 
quebracho extract were also purchased. 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACT EXPORTED, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of quebracho extract 
from Paraguay to the United States 
registered a drop from 8,634,063 kilo- 
grams, valued at $934,304, during the 
first 8 months of 1945, to 3,460,886 kilo- 
grams, valued at $497,885, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. 


Livestock 


MEXICAN SLAUGHTER AND EXPORTS 


Conditions in the Mexican livestock 
industry at the beginning of August 1946 
showed improvement as compared with 
conditions 6 months and even 3 months 
prior to that date. Rains in most of the 
producing areas resulted in a substantial 
improvement in pasturage and water 
supplies. Forecasts of the above-normal 
corn crop during 1946 also improved the 
outlook for the swine industry. 

Livestock slaughter during 1945, with 
1944 slaughter in parentheses, was esti- 
mated as follows: cattle, 1,704,180 (1,508,- 
716); hogs, 1,482,987 (1,384,190); sheep, 
569,806 (503,282); and goats, 790,782 
(767,894) . 

An unofficial forecast of the slaughter 
during 1946 is 1,500,000 hogs, 1,600,000 
cattle, 775,000 goats, and 525,000 sheep. 
A slight revision is made in view of the 
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belief that as a result of the heavy 
slaughter in 1945 there are less Slaughter 
cattle, goats, and sheep in the country 
than there were in 1945. It is belieyeg 
that hog slaughter will not differ ma. 
terially from the 1945 slaughter. Slaugp- 
ter in the Federal District of Mexico 
during the first 5 months of 1946 was 
greater, however, than in the correspond. 
ing period of 1944 and 1945. 

Exports of cattle from Mexico during 


the first 5 months of 1946 amounted to | 


294,410 head as compared with 197 050 
and 259,861 in the first 5 months of 1944 
and 1945, respectively. The peak was 
reached in March when 71,100 cattle were 
exported. Part of the increase was be- 
lieved to have been due to the very dry 
conditions and shortage of pasture and 
water in some of the northern cattle 
States during the first half of 1946. 
Another factor was probably the high 
cattle prices which existed in the United 
States as compared with those in the 
northern States of Mexico and other sec- 
tions to which transportation facilities 
are available. 

There has been continued interest in 
the importation of breeding cattle, par- 
ticularly from the United States. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 a total of 10,255 
cattle, 6,711 sheep, 2,691 hogs, and 134 
goats were imported. ' 


Lumber and 


Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


Timber production in the State of Vic- 
toria, Australia, has increased to 220,000,- 
000 superficial feet (1 superficial foot: 
approximately 1 board foot) annually, 
compared with the annual production of 
200 000,000 superficial feet during the 
war, and the peak prewar annual figure 
of 141,000,000 superficial feet, reports a 
foreign trade publication. 

The Australian Forest Commission 
has planned to spend approximately 
£A5,000,000 (£Al—approximately U. S. 
$3.21) on forestry projects, which in- 
clude the openings of roads in hitherto 
inaccessible areas and an extension of 
afforestation projects. Plans envisage 
the regular employment of 5,000 men. 
An ultimate target of 250,000 acres of 
softwood forest is anticipated within the 
next 25 years. 


LUMBER AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT, AUSTRIA 


Austria is in a position to export ap- 
proximately 500,000 cubic meters of lum- 
ber during the current forestry year, ac- 
cording to a survey made a few months 
ago. Present plans call for the manu- 
facture of this export lumber into pre- 
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fabricated houses in order to increase 
foreign trade credits. 


EXPORTS, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Indications are that fewer logs and 
more lumber will be exported from Brit- 
ish Honduras during 1946 than in 1945. 
The 1946 shipments of mahogany logs 
cut in Guatemala and exported via Be- 
lize, British Honduras, will be chiefly 
the carry-over from the 1944-45 season 
and will amount to approximately 1,500,- 
000 board feet. 


OPERATIONS IN FINLAND 


Logging operations in Finland during 
the 1945-46 felling season were satisfac- 
tory, both as to volume and as to the 
early completion of the cut. Wood felled 
totaled 57,000,000 cubic meters, which 
was equal to the total cut during the 
two preceding felling seasons. At the 
end of the season, all but 1,000,000 cubic 
meters of wood had been transported 
from the forests to the roadside pick-up 
collection points or to the floating chan- 
nels. 

This season’s heavy cut has made sub- 
stantial inroads upon the natural re- 
sources of the country, since total timber 
felled and the loss from natural causes 
are estimated to have exceeded the an- 
nual forest growth by approximately 
5,000,000 solid cubic meters. During the 
war years, however, operations were far 
below the regrowth, and forest resources 
were conserved. 

The quantity of logs to be floated was 
estimated to exceed 24,000,000 cubic me- 
ters, nearly 100 percent greater than the 
quantity intended to be floated during 
the preceding season (only 95 percent 
actually was floated). It is doubtful that 
this season’s floating quota will be met. 

The extraordinary quantity of wood 
brought out during the past season was 
attributed to the new increase in wage 
rates paid to induce labor to go into 
forest work and also to the special ad- 
vantages that were offered such labor in 
the procurement of basic necessities, 
such as foodstuffs. Premiums also were 
paid them for extra output. 

Sawn- and planed-lumber prices in- 
creased 22 percent in April, and in May 
an increase of 15 percent was authorized 
on standing timber prices. In June, new 
ceiling prices were fixed on heavy birch 
and deciduous lumber, pulpwood, pit 
props, and firewood. 


IMPORTS AND Exports, NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of lumber and related prod- 
ucts into New Zealand were valued at 
about £NZ276,000 (£NZ1= approximately 
U. S. $3.23) during the first half of 1946, 
compared with £NZ182,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1945. Australia 
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was the source of approximately £NZ- 
196,000 worth, whereas Canada and the 
United States supplied a quantity val- 
ued at about £NZ47,000 and £NZ29,000, 


respectively. 


countries. 
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Smaller amounts came 
from the United Kingdom and other 
Specific imports are shown 
in the following table: 


Imports Into New Zealand 





Item 


Logs, round and unworked-. 
Lumber, rough sawn or hewn: 


Ash, hickory, lancewood, lignum vitae._.........-..--- 


Douglas fir (Canada)... 
Ironbark, jarrah, and similar Australian hardwoods. - 


Oak (United ND. ick dcttodaah sha ndeddews atone. pares 


Redwood (United soso ceiene token big ich pdaaaeee tell 
PE a ee 


Lumber, sawn dressed - CRESS LRUEe T'S CAE Tae 
Posts, split (Australia) _- i LEAD 

Sleepers, hardwood ew. 
Wooden handles for tools... aa 
Veneers and plywood. .-..-.......--- 
Woodenware and turnery 














First 6 months— 
s 
1945 1946 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Superficial Superficial 
feet eet 
89, 232 | £NZ2, 508 88,515 | £NZ2, 208 
soups 13, 642 1, 099 38, 935 2, 709 
729, 613 10,932 | 2,874, 759 38, 590 
2, 965, 78, 565 | 3, 203, 822 78, 144 
PRESEN ey EE: Net my eRKeS 2, 129 75 
1, 305, 273 38, 103 273, 812 7,970 
670, 602 17, 567 41, 308 1, 058 
SS PAAR: BENE 5, 984 74 
ws loca ghihata made pet 5, 341 
28, 970 17, 100 218, 944 103, 105 
pdicdtn cates Lekudae Oe Dic ncande unit > 508 
BELO S. | asi ES 7, 508 
Re STEN, TRON GTP frsctcdcccese 10, 586 

















Exports of lumber and related prod- 
ucts from New Zealand were valued at 
£NZ85,707 (£NZ1l—approximately U. S. 
$3.23) during the first 6 months of 1946, 
compared with £NZ25,422 during the 
corresponding period of 1945. Of the 


Faeports From New Zealand 


amounting to 


total valuation during the first half of 


Australia took shipments 
£NZ71,874; Western 
Samoa, £NZ11,544; and other countries 
purchased the remainder. Export data 
are shown in the following table: 


this year, 


7 





First 6 months 





























Item 1945 1946 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Superficial Superficial 
feet feet 
Logs and flitches (U. 8.) -- 12, 000 BT Siti crsind ss 
Lumber, rough sawn: 
Beechwood (Australia) - 374, 826 6, 461 246,906 | £NZ4, 682 
Kauri_. ‘ otacadli es 9, 642 472 
White pine (Australia) . 50, 171 615 
Rimu pet _ eee ' alle aerate 1, 418, 385 20, 878 
Matai (Australia) - - | Gaidecd 154, 623 2, 401 
Other kinds-. 302, 015 4, 142 417, 856 7, 249 
Lumber, sawn dressed - 18, 070 786 6, 269 276 
Timber for cases - 556, 969 13, 966 1, 844, 214 49, 134 
PINE AND SPRUCE PLYWOOD EXPORTED, Indies. A number of industrial trucks 


SWEDEN 


Swedish exports of pine and spruce 
plywood totaled 4,810 metric tons during 
the first 5 months of 1946, compared with 
shipments of 3,283 tons during the cor- 
responding period of 1938, according to a 
foreign trade journal. The United 
Kingdom received the largest share 
(1,688 tons) of the total exports during 
the first 5 months of this year. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


MARKET FoR MATERIAL-HANDLING EQUIP- 
MENT, B. W. I. 


A market for material-handling equip- 
ment is reported in the British West 


are being used on the St. Lucia airport 
and their use on similar construction - 
projects in the area is considered a pos- 
sibility. The construction work is under 
the direction of a government depart- 
ment of Colonial Development and 
Welfare. 

While the piers of the Windward 
Islands are not large, a possible market is 
reported to exist for material-handling 
equipment, including the small movable 
crane type of truck. Such purchases 
would be made by the Treasurer of the 
Windward Islands colonies of Grenada, 
St. Vincent, and St. Lucia. 


TURKISH CIGARETTE-MAKING MACHINERY 


A commission of experts has been sent 
by the Turkish Tobacco Monopoly to 
Switzerland, France, England, Brazil, 
and the United States. 
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One of the purposes of the mission is 
reported to be the purchase of cigarette- 
making and -wrapping machinery. 
Many of the 116 cigarette-making ma- 
chines in Turkey are obsolete and 
inefficient. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN OuUTPUT TO BE EXPANDED IN 
GERMANY 


Penicillin output in Germany is to 
be expanded, especially at the I. G. Far- 
ben works at Hochst in the United States 
Zone, reports the foreign press. A 
period of 2 years may be necessary to at- 
tain the target figure of 1,000,000,000 
units a month. 


MEDICAL RELIEF IN CENTRAL INDIAN STATES 


Many States in Central India are im- 
proving their medical and health facili- 
ties to bring medical treatment within 
easy reach of the population. Several 
hospitals and dispensaries fully equipped 
with modern medical, surgical, and elec- 
trical appliances are maintained in these 
States. Recent expansion of the health 
program includes the construction of ma- 
ternity hospitals, leprosy asylums, and 
tuberculosis wards. Medical relief in 
State institutions is free. 

New dispensaries have been opened in 
the villages and “medicine chests” are 
kept in rural areas for the treatment of 
ordinary ailments. Touring vaccinators 
have also been appointed. 

Encouragement is also being given to 
the indigenous systems of medicine, 
which have great popularity in the coun- 
try. Well-equipped dispensaries em- 
ploying such methods of treating illness 
have been established. 


CINCHONA STOCK PILES, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Stocks of 1,500 tons of cinchona bark, 
equivalent to about 105 tons of quinine 
sulfate, were found in Bandoeng, Java. 
Similar stock piles are expected to be dis- 
covered in other parts of Java and in 
Sumatra. 

Recently 5,000,000 quinine tablets and 
12 tons of quinine powder were found in 
Malaya. These drugs were presumably 
shipped across the Malacca Straits by the 
Japanese during the war, but were not 
distributed because of transport difficul- 
ties. The greater part of these prepara- 
tions will have to be reprocessed before 
being used. 

The quinine manufacturing plant at 
Bandoeng, which had been damaged by 
the Dutch before enemy«occupation, was 
fully repaired by the Japanese. This 
factory is reportedly in working condi- 
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tion, but operations have not been re- 
sumed because of the scarcity of labor 
and chemicals. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


SALT MINING IN TURKEY 


There are 62 salt mines in operation 
in Turkey, all owned and operated by 
the Salt Production Division of the Op- 
erational Group Directorate of the Gen- 
eral Direction of Monopolies. These 
mines fall into four categories: a sea salt 
mine at Camalti, near Izmir, which ac- 
counts for approximately 75 percent of 
the total production; the lake mines lo- 
cated around the Salt Lake; rock salt 
mines; and spring salt mines. Of these 
62 mines, the majority are small, with 
production running as low as 70 tons per 
year. 

The Camalti mine, because of its lo- 
cation on the sea, supplies salt to all 
areas which can be reached by coastal 
shipping, and hence is the most impor- 
tant. The other mines, which are in 
central Anatolia from Erzincan to An- 
kara, produce enough salt to supply only 
the immediate surrounding area, inas- 
much as the cost of interior transporta- 
tion is exceedingly high. 

Production of salt in 1945 totaled 
254,000 metric tons, as compared with 
256,000 metric tons in 1944 and a high 
for the 8 years 1938-45 of 266,000 metric 
tons in 1943. 

Deliveries from the mines totaled 
198,000 tons in 1944 and 150,000 tons in 
1945. There may be substantial differ- 
ences in deliveries from year to year, 
as salt stocks are accumulated in vari- 
ous areas of the country to insure that 
there will always be adequate supplies 
for local distribution. 

During the war years there were Vir- 
tually no exports. Prior to the war Ja- 
pan was the principal market for Turk- 
ish salt. Total exports in 1938 amounted 
to 77,000 tons and in 1939 to 35,000 tons. 
There have been no further exports of 
significance since that time. However, 
60,000 tons have recently been sold to 
Yugoslavia for free exchange, and will 
soon be shipped, and an additional 100,- 
000 tons will probably be supplied to 
UNRRA. 

The cost of production of the sale for 
all of the mines averaged 0.55 piasters 
per kilogram in 1945, the production of 
254,000 tons involving a cash outlay of 
some 1,400,000 Turkish liras. As ap- 
proximately 200,000 tons will be con- 
sumed locally, the Monopoly revenue 
will be approximately 6,000,000 Turkish 
liras plus the National Defense tax of 
another 2,000,000 liras, so that the in- 
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dustry is a profitable one to the Turkish 
Government. 

The price of sale to the consumer has 
not varied since 1936, except insofar as 
the transportation costs have increase. 
It is not anticipated that any reduc. 
tions in the basic price will be made in 
the future, although consideration is now 
being given to legislation which will jn 
effect equalize the sales price throughout 
Turkey. Just how this will be done, in 
view of the tremendous variation in 
transportation costs, has not yet been 
worked out. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


AUSTRALIAN PAINT FACTORIES 


Of the 113 Australian paint and var- 
nish factories in operation in 1944-45, 
54 were in New South Wales and 39 in 
Victoria, according to the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
South Australia had 11, Queensland 5, 
Western Australia 3, and Tasmania l. 


PAINT OUTPUT IN SWEDEN 


Sweden had 73 paint and varnish fac- 
tories in operation in 1944, according to 
preliminary data published in Kommer- 
siella Meddelanden. The sales value of 
the products manufactured was $19,- 
385,000. 


PAINT-DISTRIBUTION PLAN, U. K. 


The paint-distribution plan which 
became effective in the United Kingdom 
on August 1 reduced substantially the 
allocation of linseed oil for the manufac- 
ture of paint for retail sale. About one- 
sixth the former quantity of oil will be 
available for paint for the general public, 
according to trade sources. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


INDIAN NEWSPRINT SITUATION 


India will receive about 32,500 tons of 
newsprint during 1946, as a result of the 
efforts of the Indian Newsprint Delega- 
tion which recently visited the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Sweden, Finland, and 
the United States. This quantity falls 
short of the average prewar consumption 
by about 8,000 tons. 

Consumption of newsprint will con- 
tinued to be restricted by quotas allocated 
at present, and any surplus over and 
above requirements for a reasonable pe- 
riod will be subject to such redistribution 
as may be ordered by the Government 
of India. 
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SPANISH PAPER INDUSTRY 


The Spanish paper industry increased 
its capacity to nearly 330,000 short tons 
during 1945, from about 220,000 tons in 
1936, according to trade estimates. Op- 
erations were at only 60 percent of ca- 
pacity during 1945 because of the short- 
age of raw materials, a large proportion 
of which must be imported. 

Imports of paper and related products 
totaled approximately 42,000 tons dur- 
ing 1945, compared with 67,000 tons dur- 
ing the preceding year. Of last year’s 
total, 220 tons were supplied by the 
United States. 

Exports of paper and related products 
amounted to only about 1,000 tons an- 
nually during 1944 and 1945. 


Railway 
Equipment 
MEXICAN RAILWAY TO RECEIVE LOAN 


A loan of 20,000,000 pesos will be made 
by the Ministry of Finance and Public 
Credit to the Mexicano Railway for use 
in purchasing locomotives, rails, shop 
machinery, and for the general overhaul 
of the railway, the Mexican press reports. 

The money will be administered by the 
Board of Directors of the Railway 
headed by Senor don Pablo Hernandez, 
General Manager of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Canadian imports of rubber and 
manufactures of rubber valued at $7,- 
020,069 in the first 6 months of 1946 
represented a decrease of nearly $2,000,- 
000 from the value of $8,995,319 for such 
goods imported in the first 6 months of 
1945. Exports of rubber and rubber 
products, amounting to $11,325,747 in 
the first half of 1946 also decreased by 
slightly more than $7,000,000 from the 
$18,386,760 value of such goods exported 
in the first half of 1945. 

One of the chief decreases was in crude 
rubber; imports dropped about $3,000,000 
to $1,751,516 in the January-June period 
of 1946 from $4,718,127 in the like period 
of 1945; exports of rubber, principally 
synthetic decreased by more than $2,000,- 
000 in the comparative periods to $1,935,- 
085 this year from $4,328,142 last year. 

A decrease in tire casings of over 
$4,000,000 might account for the re- 
mainder of the $7,000,000 decline; ex- 
Ports of tire casings in the first 6 months 
of 1946 amounting to $4,160,063 com- 
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pared with $8,514,035 in the like period 
of last year. Imports of tire casings 
showed a gain, however, of more than 
$74,000, reaching $100,979 in the first half 
of 1946, compared with $27,048 in the 
first half of 1945. Other gains and losses 
were moderate and diversified over about 
30 items in the import trade and ap- 
proximately 15 items in the export trade. 


RUBBER-GOODS MANUFACTURERS IN 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


According to an UNRRA report, there 
are 40 factories in Tientsin, China, pro- 
ducing rubber goods of various types, of 
which 29 are Chinese-owned and 11 were 
formerly owned by Japanese. Most of 
the latter were taken over by the Minis- 
try of Economic Affairs. 

This industry, when it was working 
full time, employed about 3,100 workers 
and produced 752,000 pairs of canvas 
shoes, 10,000 rubber boots, 16,150 dozen 
rubber soles, and 28,000 dozen rubber 
heels per month. Other monthly pro- 
duction included 38,400 pairs of bicycle 
tires, 139,000 pairs of bicycle tubes, 17,- 
000 kilograms of hose, 8,400 inner tubes 
for motor-vehicle tires, and 134,000 feet 
of rubber belting. 

Although Chinese factories were oper- 
ating at about 20 percent of normal pro- 
duction and Japanese at about 30 per- 
cent early in 1946, raw-material stocks 
are believed to have been exhausted by 
July. 


LEBANON PRODUCING RUBBER SOLES AND 
HEELS 


The manufacture of rubber soles and 
heels was developed in the Lebanon dur- 
ing the war when supplies became short 
and imports were shut off. Raw mate- 
rial used was scrap rubber, principally 
old tires, but the types made were well 
adapted to the needs of the people. 
During the war daily production reached 
an estimated total of 1,200 pairs of com- 
bination soles and heels and 400 pairs of 
heels. 

Estimated output in 1945 of the 10 
largest producers was 316,000 combina- 
tion soles and heels and 95,000 heels. 
Production is now running at slightly less 
than half that of 1945. Limited quanti- 
ties of these products have been exported 
to neighboring countries. The con- 
sensus among local manufacturers is that 
this wartime industry will be continued 
on a permanent basis. 


RUBBER OUTPUT, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Most of the small rubber output of the 
Republic of the Philippines is produced 
on three principal plantations in the 
vicinity of Zamboanga in southern Min- 
danao. ‘Two of these plantations are lo- 
cated on the island of Basilan, and the 
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third is in the peninsula area north of 
Zamboanga. Some rubber is produced 
at two small plantations, one located on 
Basilan island, and the other in the 
Cotobato Valley. 

During their occupation, the Japanese 
made unsuccessful attempts to encourage 
rubber production on the Basilan island 
plantations, but by 1945 the plantations 
were abandoned and overgrown. Re- 
habilitation started in mid-1945, and the 
plantings are now in a reasonably clean 
condition, permitting practically all the 
trees to be tapped. Each of the two 
large plantations on Basilan has a rub- 
ber area of about 1,600 acres. 

Present output of dry plantation rub- 
ber on Basilan island is 65 short tons per 
month, or about the same as the prewar 
rate. One plantation is making prin- 
cipally smoked sheets; the others are 
making crepe rubber only. 

All rubber produced since the end of 
the war has been sold to the Rubber 
Development Co., but before the war the 
Basilan rubber was sold principally in 
Manila for the use of Philippine manu- 
facturers. The present wage scale for 
labor is 1.20 to 1.80 pesos per day, or 
about double the prewar rate. 

Operators expect that the plantations 
will be maintained by replanting old 
areas, but look for no expansion. The 
limitation set by the Philippine Govern- 
ment on the size of landholdings, and the 
high wages relative to other Pacific areas, 
are cited as factors preventing expansion. 
On the present plantations, trees are 
good producers, and diseases and pests 
are not serious. Normally, there is a 
market within the Philippines for the 
small quantity of rubber produced each 
year by the plantations. 


Soaps, 
and Essential Oils 


GERANIUM-OIL OUTPUT, ALGERIA 


In 1945, Algeria’s yield of geranium oil, 
the most important aromatic oil produced 
in that country, was low because of pro- 
longed drought. Although weather con- 
ditions during the 1946 season have been 
more favorable, a smaller area is under 
cultivation. Two cuttings are certain, 
however, and a third is possible. 

In addition to the geranium oil which 
is now being extracted, 6,000 pounds of 
cedar oil, 1,200 pounds of rosemary oil, 
and 900 pounds of mint oil have been of- 
fered on the market by Algerian pro- 
ducers. 


AUSTRIAN SOAP SUPPLY 


The British Military Government has 
recently placed at the disposal of the 
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Austrian authorities more than 1,200 
tons of soap from Army sources, accord- 
ing to September reports from the foreign 
press. This soap, in addition to a recent 
UNRRA delivery, will form the next 6 
months’ supply for Austria. 

The soap will be treated by the Aus- 
trian chemical industry, by combining 
the British and UNRRA supplies with 
Austrian kaolin, making a soap of uni- 
form quality containing a 25 percent fat 
content. 


AUSTRALIA EXTRACTING OIL FROM CYPRESS 
Woop WASTE 


Large quantities of cypress wood waste, 
mainly sawdust of the Callitris glauca 
and Callitris calcarata varieties, which 
formerly was dumped, will now be used 
for the extraction of essential oils of cy- 
press, according to the British press. 
Because of its low cost, steam distilla- 
tion will be the method adopted for ex- 
traction of the oils. The oil yield is 
about 1 percent of the weight of the saw- 
dust. 

In one district alone, the Pilliga State 
Forest in New South Wales, about 50,000 
tons of cypress waste are produced an- 
nually. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOAP MANUFACTURE, 
BrITISH EAST AFRICA 


Improvement of soap manufacture 
was part of the 1945 program of the 
British East African Industrial Research 
Board, reports a British trade journal. 
Few manufacturing establishments have 
modern equipment and much of what is 
available is worn out. Producers of soap 
have shown considerable interest in 
benefiting from scientific advice. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS FROM GUATEMALA 


Exports of essential oils from Guate- 
mala in 1945 amounted to 333,36) 
pounds, valued at $616,650. Almost all 
of these shipments went to the United 
States. Although the volume of exports 
was nearly 40,000 pounds less than in the 
preceding year, the value of shipments 
was almost twice that in 1944 because of 
the rise in prices. Exports in 1936 
amounted to only 165,120 pounds, with 
a value of $36,927. 

The production of essential oils in 
Guatemala rose to considerable import- 
ance during the war, when Far Eastern 
sources for these products were cut off. 
Exports of essential oils in 1945 ranked 
fourth by value among Guatemala’s 
shipments of agricultural products. The 
chief types of Guatemalan oils are cit- 
ronella and lemongrass. 

Actual contracted values of essential 
oils from Guatemala were recently re- 
ported at from $3 to $4 per pound, f. o. b. 
New York. In 1945 declared values 
reached $1.85 per pound, while the aver- 
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age rate in 1936 was only $0.22 per 
pound. 

During 1945, producers of essential 
oils in Guatemala reportedly obtained 
from United States purchasers very fa- 
vorable contracts of several years’ dura- 
tion. Thus the industry was placed on a 
substantial basis under conditions exist- 
ing at that time. 


ITALIAN SOAP INDUSTRY 


The soap industry in Italy is still seri- 
ously handicapped by the acute shortage 
of raw materials, particularly technical 
fats and oils, reports the European press. 
Nonedible olive oil, the only material 
available in reasonable quantity, is 
channeled to a restricted number of soap 
makers in the northern part of the 
country. 

Reports from Genoa on July 21 stated 
that only one consignment of rosin, 
amounting to 110 tons, had been allo- 
cated to the soap industry. 


Soap Exports From U. K. 


Great Britain’s exports of hard soap in 
the first half of 1946 decreased to 142,671 
hundredweight from 406,162 hundred- 
weight in the like months of 1945, ac- 
cording to a British trade journal. Such 
exports amounted to 289,280 hundred- 
weight in one 6-month period in 1938. 

The amount of toilet soap exported 
from Great Britain throughout the first 
half of 1946 was 44,137 hundredweight, a 
considerable gain over 21,511 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding period of 
1945 and 30,920 hundredweight in one 
half-year period in 1938. 

British exports of other soap in the 
January—June period in 1946 totaled 
33,999 hundredweight, a sharp increase 
from 6,703 hundredweight in the first 
half of 1945. More than 42,000 hundred- 
weight, however, were exported in one 
half-year period in 1938. 


Special Products 


MATCH PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Matches are produced in Austria by 
three companies, the largest concern 
controlling 80 percent of total produc- 
tion. Before the war output was suffi- 
cient to meet domestic demand and pro- 
vide a surplus for export. A serious 
shortage now exists, however, and fac- 
tories are not expected to be able to meet 
the demand for some time. Production 
in 1946 will probably average about 
12,000,000 boxes monthly and demand 
is 25,000,000. 

Raw materials were formerly imported 
from Germany, but new sources of sup- 
ply are now being sought. 

In 1938 the German Match Monopoly 
Co. was founded, which is now known as 
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Match Monopoly Co. It has never been 
discontinued, but is not functioning at 
present, although its reorganization is 
under consideration. No official state. 
ment has been made regarding govern. 
mental control or revenues of the Match 
industry, but these questions are ex. 
pected to come up for decision soon by 
the Ministry of Finance. 


CEMENT SHORTAGE, BRITISH COLUMBza, 
CANADA 


There is an acute shortage of cement 
in British Columbia, Canada, because of 
the unprecedented demand resulting 
from the heavy increase in industrial, 
governmental, and private building proj- 
ects. This is true despite the fact that 
the B. C. Cement Co., Ltd., the only man- 
ufacturer of cement in the province, has 
increased its production to 75,000 bar- 
rels, or 300,000 bags, per month and js 
operating without any closures. Normal 
production of the plant ranges between 
45,000 and 55,000 barrels monthly. In 
1939 the firm operated only 6 months a 
year, during that period being able to 
fill all orders received. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, CHINA 


Bristle exports from Tientsin, China, 
to the United States for the month of 
July 1946 amounted to 499,905 pounds, 
valued at $1,637,240 (U. S. currency). 
These exports were more than double 
those for July 1941, but the average value 
per pound was slightly less. In August 
1946, exports of bristles from Tientsin to 
the United States totaled only 123,933 
pounds valued at $379,444, and the aver- 
age value was only about three-fifths that 
of August 1941. Comparative figures for 
the 2 months are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





| Quantity in pounds 


\ 
lear saoemeat i 


July | August 











1940 | 292, 250 242, 984 
1941 24, 270 10, 010 
1946 499, 905 123, 933 

| Value in U. 8, 

dollars 

1940 | 473,789 | 301,865 
1941 | 696, 263 50, 605 
1946 1,637,240 | 379,444 
—— 

Average value 

per pound 

1940 1, 6212 1, 2423 
1941 3. 4085 | 5. 0554 
1946 3. 2751 | 3. 0616 





FINLAND PRODUCING FOUNTAIN PENS 


Because of the difficulty of obtaining 
permits for the importation of fountain 
pens, a large stationery dealer in Hel- 
sinki, Finland, has established a small 
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factory for their manufacture. Only 
celluloid fountain-pen barrels and caps 
will be produced in Finland, the steel 
points and parts for the mechanisms still 
peing imported, mainly from Sweden. 
No figures for probable production are 
available, although the initial output of 
90,000 pens was expected to be marketed 
in October. 

Prewar imports of fountain pens into 
Finland came chiefly from Germany. In 
1939 imports of fountain pens were 
valued at 1,792,406 Finnmarks, or ap- 
proximately $35,669 in U. S. currency. 
In that year Germany exported 908 kilo- 
grams of pens to Finland, the United 
States 112 kilograms, Great Britain 124 
kilograms, and smaller amounts came 
from Denmark, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Palestine. 

Imports increased to 13,029,265 Finn- 
marks (about $264,018) in 1943. In 1945, 
however, because of the lack of import 
licensing permits, only 42 kilograms, 
valued at 420,155 Finnmarks ($4,690), 
were received. During the first half of 
1946 imports totaled only 39 kilograms, 
the importation value of which was 606,- 
403 Finnmarks, or about $4,509. Imports 
during the first 6 months of this year 
came from Great Britain (23 kilo- 
grams), the United States (13 kilo- 
grams), and Denmark (1 kilogram). 


IMITATION-JEWELRY SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Supplies of imitation jewelry in Spain 
came almost wholly from abroad prior to 
1936, but since that time, because of 
world conditions, imports of imitation 
jewelry have been almost completely cut 
off, and Spain has been forced to develop 
a domestic industry. 

The industry is composed of small con- 
cerns, and most of the work is done by 
hand. Principal manufacturing centers 
are Barcelona, Valencia, Zaragosa, and 
the Balearic Islands. 

Spanish imitation jewelry of the bet- 
ter grades is generally well finished, at- 
tractive in design, and of fairly good 
quality. Although there are no official 
Statistics on production and consump- 
tion of imitation jewelry in Spain, infor- 
mation obtained from the trade indi- 
cates estimated sales of 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 pesetas per annum. (At the 
official exchange rate, $1—10.95 paper 
pesetas.) 

Prevailing prices of imitation jewelry 
range from 20 to 500 pesetas. Fairly at- 
tractive earrings can be bought for 50 
pesetas, clips cost from 50 to 200 pesetas, 
and good-quality bracelets and neck- 
laces are priced from 200 pesetas up. 

Formerly, low-quality imitation jewelry 
was imported from Czechoslovakia. Ger- 
many and France were the main sources 
for the higher grades. Virtually no re- 
cent imports are recorded from these 
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countries, but it is reported that prior to 
1936, imports of imitation jewelry into 
Spain amounted to about 3,000,000 
pesetas a year. 

Because of the present shortage of 
foreign exchange, it is unlikely that im- 
port permits for American imitation 
jewelry can be _ obtained. However, 
dealers believe that if the exchange situ- 
ation should improve, there would be an 
active demand for good-quality novelties 
of American origin in practically the en- 
tire range of imitation jewelry lines. 


SWEDISH POTTERY INDUSTRY 


The Swedish pottery industry, which 
now consists of 27 potteries of varying 
size and importance, is unable to meet 
the local demand. For the next few 
years at least there would seem to exist 
in that country a market for a great 
variety of imported good-quality china 
and porcelain products, particularly 
sanitary ware. It is reported that the 
demand for the latter is about four times 
the supply. The shortage will become 
more acute unless there is a reduction 
of building activity. 

Demand for imports of industrial and 
electrical pottery, however, is small, and 
there is no lack of art and ornamental 
pottery. 


SUBSIDIARY OF U. S. FIRM TO MANUFAC- 
TURE CLOCKS AND WATCHES IN SCOTLAND, 
Uv. x. 


A subsidiary of a United States firm 
has received British approval to estab- 
lish a plant in Scotland for the manu- 
facture of alarm clocks and _ pocket 
watches. The project will be located on 
the Vale of Leven Estate in the Scottish 
Development Area in a factory leased to 
the company by the Board of Trade. 

Plant and machinery will for the most 
part be acquired in the United Kingdom 
but certain highly specialized machinery 
developed by the parent company will 
have to be imported. Such imports of 
plant and tools from the United States 
and Canada will not exceed £40,000 in 
value during the first year, £25,000 in 
the second year, and £12,500 during the 
third year. The parent company has 
agreed to waive the payment for parts 
imported from the United States and 
dollar expenditures during the first 2 
years of operation. 

Both domestic and export markets will 
be developed for the products of the Brit- 
ish plant and its products will not be ex- 
cluded from any market other than the 
North American Continent. 

The basic plan for production calls 
for 140,000 alarm clocks and 10,000 pocket 
watches during the first year; 275,000 
alarm clocks and 25,000 pocket watches 
the second year; and 550,000 alarm clocks 
and 50,000 pocket watches the third year. 
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Although the factory is intended to be 
self-supporting, imports of clock and 
watch components from the United 
States and Canada during the first 3 
years will be required. Thereafter all 
clock and watch parts will be of United 
Kingdom origin except possibly a few 
specialized parts of relatively small value. 

Technical development will be car- 
ried out at the United Kingdom plant 
and the British company will have full 
access to research and development work 
going forward in the United States plant. 
However, in the beginning up to 10 tech- 
nicians will be brought to Scotland for 
the training of British personnel and 
some of the latter may be sent to the 
United States and Canada for training 
in the parent company’s plants. 


FIBER FURNITURE PRODUCTION, SOMERSET, 
U. 


Factories in Bridgewater in Somerset, 
England, are producing more utility 
woven-fiber chairs and more fiber fur- 
niture than any other town in Great 
Britain, according to the Bristol press. 
One firm, which has a weekly output of 
2,000 chairs for domestic use, is said to 
account for about 33 percent of the total 
British production. This firm, Kraft 
Productions, Ltd., uses machinery of the 
latest type and utilizes wood and steel, 
about half the frames being made of all- 
steel tubing. In the absence of cane, 
which in late years replaced willow, the 
wooden bends are made from ash and 
beech grown in Somerset. 

A new wood machine shop has just 
been completed by the Kraft company 
and there will be further extensions of 
the factory when the Board of Trade 
increases utility ranges of woven fiber. 
A large export trade is desired. The 
firm now employs 130 workers, compared 
with 12 workers 18 years ago. The 
change from willow to all-cane frames 
made by steam bending was made in 
1936, in order to improve quality and 
standardize production. 

Chair making is one of the oldest in- 
dustries of Somerset, but the decline in 
willow growing (from 9,000 to 1,500 
acres) has resulted in such a reduction 
of output of chairs that willow growers 
can produce only 40 percent of the re- 
quirements of manufacturers, some 60 
percent having to be imported. The Na- 
tional Willow Growers Association re- 
portedly has a scheme before the Gov- 
ernment for setting up import boards to 
control imports and to fix prices on com- 
petitive levels with British prices. 


COMMITTEE FORMED TO DEAL WITH PROB- 
LEMS OF SCIENTIFIC-INSTRUMENTS IN- 
DUSTRY, U. K. 


An Inter-Departmental Committee on 
the Scientific-Instruments Industry has 
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been formed in Great Britain to deal 
with problems arising inside the indus- 
try, according to the British press. This 
action was taken at the request of the 
Cabinet Home Affairs Committee. 

Panels to review sections of the indus- 
try have already been set up. One panel 
has been appointed to recommend what 
action should be taken to increase pro- 
duction and to generally put the industry 
on a sound, economic basis. A confiden- 
tial questionnaire has ben circulated 
asking for details of the production of 
furnace-blown, pressed, and lamp-blown 
scientific glassware. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


NEw TEXTILE MILL To BE Burtt By NEw 
ZEALAND FIRM 


A new modern textile mill is to be built 
near Auckland by a textile firm already 
established in New Zealand. The new 
mill will have 4 acres of floor space and 
will be equipped with a spinning plant 
and will manufacture worsted textiles, 
knitted goods, and hosiery. Completion 
of the mill is expected in about 18 
months. 

A large-scale worsted spinning plant 
(British manufacture) will be imported 
to process scoured wool into yarn to meet 
the company’s requirements for worsted 
yarn, which have heretofore come from 
Australia. By the installation of this 
new plant, considerable saving in cost of 
raw material is expected. 

Equipment for an up-to-date full- 
fashioned-hosiery plant, to operate in 
conjunction with the existing plant, is 
being purchased in North America. 
Women’s pure-silk and nylon hosiery will 
be produced. 

Additional machinery to manufacture 
outerwear, lingerie, children’s hosiery, 
and for twisting, winding, and treating 
all kinds of fibers, including nylon, 
amounting in value to approximately 
£NZ800,000 (£NZl=a pproximately 
$3.20), has been ordered. It is reported 
a substantial part of this amount will be 
spent in the United States. 


Cotton and Products 
COTTON OUTLOOK IN ECUADOR 


Cotton production in Ecuador for 1946 
is estimated at approximately 9,000 bales 
(500 pounds each) compared with 7,350 
bales in 1945, or an increase of about 22 
percent. 

It is reported the area planted in cot- 
ton in 1947 will be less than in 1946, be- 
cause of the greater income derived from 
rice production. 
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CoTTon SITUATION, BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


By the beginning of August, 7,600 tons 
of raw cotton (Egyptian) (representing 
part of 10,000 tons to be shipped by the 
United Kingdom to the British Zone) 
had arrived in Hamburg for spinning and 
manufacture. Most of the finished mer- 
chandise will be exported to pay for raw 
materials and the remainder will be con- 
sumed in the British Zone. 


PRODUCTION OF LONG-STAPLE COTTON IN 
THE PUNJAB, INDIA 


A 5-year plan has been drawn up by 
the Punjab government, India, for pro- 
duction of long-staple cotton. The plan 
envisages bringing into cultivation about 
1,000,000 acres under new strains of up- 
land and Egyptian cottons of 1% .- to 
154¢-inch staple. 

Besides using cottonseed available in 
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India, it is proposed to import Egyptian 
and upland parent material from the 
United States, East Africa, New Zealand, 
the Sudan, and Egypt, in order to under. 
take a large-scale hybridization program. 

It is understood this scheme was ap- 
proved by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee at its semiannual meeting op 
July 29, 1946. Decision was also reacheg 
to send delegates to the United States 
and Latin American Republics to procure 
suitable planting material. 


Silk and Products 





JAPANESE SILK INDUSTRY 


Production and estimates relative to 
the Japanese silk industry, as reported 
by the Japanese industry to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, for 
the first 6 months of 1946, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 





Item 





| | 
January February; March | 


1946 


| 


























April June 
re ee ...-bales__| 2, 270 4, 386 5, 741 | 6, 621 7,540 | 6,835 
Short-fiber production... .. .--thousands of pounds. -| 295 304 336 208 172 47 
Cocoons on hand end of month..-...-......---.-- do: | 

canine = (?) (2) () (3) 57,201 | 98,876 
EEE EE do... (2) (2) (2) (4) | 10,647 | 20,600 
FEDER <a eae aes oe area | 97,150} 94,372] 88,946 | 82,703 | 67,848 | 119,485 
Raw silk in mills (yarn stocks) end of month-.--- do....| (3) 6, 068 4,815 6, 323 5, 148 5,107 | 
Cloth production (silk) end of month ; 
thousands of square yards-- (3) 3, 718 1, 865 1, 268 3, 348 4, 328 
Cloth stocks in mills end of month 
thousands of square yards__- (?) 17, 689 18,659 | 19, 093 20,983 | 22,877 
Silk tested for export...............---.---.-----bales..| 8,800] 13,500| 15,531 | 3,425] 11,570 | 10,27 
Reeling basins operable-.-...............---- -num ber | 21, 800 19,600 | 21, 980 23,080 | 23, 378 23, 848 
IND BR OEE sie nccnetacascnanancessas Danse! 160 161 | 165 | 172 | 180 | IM 
1 Largely waste unreelable and doupion cocoons, 3 Not available. 


2 No break-down available for this month. 


Exports of raw silk from Japan to the 
United States for the months March 
through May totaled 31,450 bales. Ship- 
ments to the United States have approxi- 
mated 10,000 bales monthly between the 
initial shipment in March through Au- 
gust. 

The 1946 Japanese spring cocoon crop 
points to a reelable supply of 72,304,000 
pounds compared with 112,847,000 
pounds produced in 1945, according to 
the foreign press. 

Production of cocoons for the 1946-47 
season (June 1, 1946, to May 31, 1947) 
is estimated at approximately 16,000,- 
000 kan (132,320,000 pounds) by the Raw 
Silk Bureau. 


Wool and Products 


SALES OF ARGENTINE WOOL 


Argentine wool, valued at 35,000,000 
pesos, was purchased by the Belgium 
Economic Mission between July 1945 and 
June 1946, according to a foreign press 
announcement. 


EXPORTS FROM IRAQ 


Declared exports of wool (washed) 


from Iraq to the United States during 


the first 8 months of 1946 amounted to 
20,720 bales (weight 7,164,818 pounds) 
valued at $3,401,295. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ABACA PRODUCTION, COSTA RICA 


Cutting of abaca is now being resumed 
in Costa Rica. Harvesting had been at 
a standstill for some time, to permit 
stalks to grow to maturity. 





Total production of dry abaca fiber for | 


1946 is expected to total 1,134,000 pounds. 
The 1947 total production of abaca is 
estimated at 13,500,000 pounds. 


RESTORATION OF FLAX MiItis, U. S. S. R. 


Restoration of the workshops of the 
Orsha Flax Combine (White Russian 
S. S. R.) is now in progress, and several 
are already in operation, according to the 
foreign press. Weaving, spinning, and 
combing departments are expected to in- 
crease output by 50 percent before the 
end of 1946. 

This will be one of the largest flax en- 
terprises in the Soviet Union when pro- 
jected capacity is reached at the end of 
the current Five-Year Plan. 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CONSUMPTION AND SALES, GREECE 


October 26, 


Approximately 550 metric tons of leaf 
tobacco were utilized by domestic ciga- 
rette manufacturers in Greece during 
August 1946. This amount is above the 
prewar average monthly consumption of 
500 metric tons, but below the present 
capacity of approximately 700 metric 
tons. 

Greece does not import unmanufac- 
tured tobacco. Imports of manufactured 
products are confined to those small 
quantities used by the American and 
British personnel in Greece. 

During the first 6 months of 1946 ex- 
ports of leaf tobacco from Greece 
amounted to 502 metric tons. Exports to 
the United States during this period to- 
taled 358 metric tons, valued at approxi- 
mately $776,000. 

Total stocks of tobacco in Greece on 
Septmeber 1, 1946, were estimated at 
27,000 metric tons. About 60 percent of 
this amount is estimated to be of export 
quality, about half of which is American 
grade. 

The maximum prices for tobacco re- 
ceived by the Greek Government were 
$2.35 per kilogram (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) or $1.068 per pound for Ameri- 
can grades and $1.80 per kilogram or 
$0.818 per pound for European grades. 

It is the opinion of the officials of the 
Federation of Greek Tobacco Merchants 
that by January 1, 1947, most of the 
tobacco from the 1945 and earlier crops 
will have been sold. The 1946 crop will 
not be ready for sale until early in 1947. 

On August 1, 1946, the ban on the ex- 
portation of Greek cigarettes was re- 
moved, permitting exportation through 
the customhouses of Piraeus, Solonika, 
Velos, and Athens. This may provide 
additional outlets for Greek tobacco; 
however, no reports have been received 
of increased marketings resulting from 
this action. 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND INDUSTRY 


New Zealand’s 1945-46 tobacco crop 
probably will amount to about 3,500,000 
pounds as compared with 3,268,067 
pounds in the 1944—45 season. 

Land licensed for the 1945-46 tobacco 
Season totaled 3,577 acres of which 3,405 
were actually planted and harvested. 

Tobacco manufacturers are required 
by the Government to use a minimum 
percentage of New Zealand-grown leaf 
in their total output. That percentage 
was 30 for the year ended July 31, 1946, 
and it was expected that it would be 
increased to 35 for the present season. 
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“Trade-Mark Application 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 











Date of 
ee eee tere . first 
T'rade-mark Class No. and product publica- 

tion 

1946 
Falenas___- .6—Toilet preparations__.| Oct. 4. 
Cran Dama Sf See Pit eed OREM Do. 
Peca-Cura ees Do. 
Cesar Imperator 1 Soaps of all kinds_ Do. 
Pueblo Espanol.__.| 6—Toilet prepare ations__. Do. 
Cesar - - : eaaete ne ST AatS Do. 
E] Gran Diablo-. y— -Explosives of all | Oct.7 

kinds, fireworks, ete. 








Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 
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Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity public 
tion 
1946 
Symbole. -- Perfumes and toilet | Sept. 20 
preparations. 
Priorite___---.- eae Eee “RS Se Do. 
DG DER, 5 ctniobvsene do_. Do. 
ONIN es wmtous Perfumes, ‘cosmetics, ete Do. 
Rauccour.-...-.-.--| Perfumes_.....-.-- Do. 
Robert Piguet... iesiee -do_- Ssed Do. 
ViGG8: oak. -__| Clocks and Parts. - : Do. 
Augure............. Pee... Do. 
Gambade- --..-.--- .-do_. Meivckon seca Do. 
Pastoraje......--.-- ENS aS ae Sept. 24 
Bantam._-_--- _| Cameras and photo- Do. 
graphic supplies. 
Fue de Paille......._ Perfumes, cosmetics, Do. 
toilet preparations. 
Dynique---- Perfumes, toilet prepa- Do. 
rations, etc. 
Kali_...............| Perfumes and toilet Do. 
preparations. 
Selectan............| Chemical and pharma- Do. 
ceutical products, food 
<-elpe-vtgag insect 
illers, ete. 
Union-Schering- - -- Chemical, medicinal, | Sept. 26 
harmaceutical, bio- 
stg preparations, 
(Face of woman in Surtees: toilet prepa- | Sept. 27 
picture frame). rations. 
Palmolive..........| Toilet soap..-....---- Do. 
Raphael._._.........| Perfumes, 1 SED Do. 














Total demand, however, increased faster 
than domestic production, and the per- 
centage was retained at 30. 

The New Zealand Customs Depart- 
ment reports that as of December 31, 
1945, unmanufactured leaf in stock 
amounted to 3,793,709 pounds of domes- 
tically produced and 4,373,903 pounds of 
imported. 


Leaf released from bond to manufac- : 


turers amounted to 2,841,157 pounds of 
domestic and 4,735,872 pounds of im- 
ported during the calendar year 1945. 

In the first 6 months of 1946 New 
Zealand imported 5,390,428 pounds of 
unmanufactured tobacco, of which 5,- 
360,428 pounds came from the United 
States; 214,190,000 cigarettes, the bulk 
of which came from Canada and the 
United Kingdom; 4,023 pounds of cigars, 
the United States supplying the bulk of 
these imports or 3,989 pounds; and 
122,504 pounds of manufactured cut to- 
bacco, with the United Kingdom as the 
largest supplier (95,912 pounds). 


SPAIN PROBABLY WILL IMPORT SOME 
TOBACCO 


It is estimated that in the 1947-48 
season 37,000 acres will be planted to 
tobacco in Spain. This acreage will not 
be sufficient to produce enough tobacco 
for the domestic market; that would 
necessitate a planted area of from 50,- 
000 to 62,000 acres. It is believed that a 
certain amount of special quality tobacco 
will be imported as usual. 


SwIss PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
CIGARETTES 


The Swiss Government is considering 
an increase in domestic tobacco taxes 
and import duties for cigarettes in order 
to raise revenue for old-age pensions. 

Production of cigarettes in Switzer- 
land in 1945 more than doubled the 1936 
output. During 1944 very few American 
cigarettes reached the Swiss market, and 
by the end of the year stocks were almost 
nil. Imports during the first 4 months 
of 1946 were relatively high, but import- 
ers point out that in addition to sales 
of 30,000,000 cigarettes during the pres- 
ent year, an additional 15,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 are needed for stock. 

The following table shows production 
of cigarettes in Switzerland, total im- 
ports, and imports from the United States 
during the years 1936 to 1945 and the 
first 4 months of 1946: 


Swiss Production and Imports of 
Cigarettes 


{Millions of cigarettes] 








| 

Imports 

Year Produc- Total | from the 

be: tion imports | United 

States 
Wonca adteadr bikie | 1, 882 31 24 
_ Sse iieaaniee 1, 935 34 28 
ete eal 2, 100 40 35 
eee ‘icles 2, 413 39 34 
Ne “ee 2,772 27 25 
| ES ern erennwene ee 2, 954 42 41 
|, ao ae 2, 931 2B 20 
) il eats 3, 227 15 14 
ivcniaie ickinda d 3, 468 8 8 
1945 3, 961 25 24 
1946 (first 4 months) -- 1, 268 32 9 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 13) 
3 month. United States address: c/o Mr. 
Julian W. Lyon, 95 Fulton Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New Orleans, Washington, 
New York, Chicago, and cities in Florida and 
California. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

14. India—Abdul Qadia Khan, representing 
Kadiar Saddik Corp., Ltd., 2 Oxford Building, 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi, is interested 
in contacting American suppliers of con- 
sumer goods, such as radios, electrical goods, 
small machinery, and fountain pens, with 
a view to obtaining agency connections. He 
is also interested in exporting Indian pro- 
duce. Scheduled to arrive in October for 
an indefinite period. United States address: 
c/o Wing Commander L. Shaffi, O. B. E., 
Deputy Government of India Trade Commis- 
sioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and cities on the west coast. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

15. Jamaica—Alfred J. Johnson, represent- 
ing Johnson & Co., 107 Harbour Street, en- 
trance Church Street, Kingston, is inter- 
ested in obtaining exclusive agencies for 
cosmetics, advertising specialties, and novel- 
ties. Scheduled to arrive October 20, via 
Miami, for a 6-weeks’ visit. United States 
address: c/o Miss Terry Ryan, 350 East Forty- 
sixth Street, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

16. Netherlands—Theodoor H. Buys, rep- 
resenting Handelsvennootschap W. R. Buys, 
207—A Rochussenstraat, Rotterdam, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for the following: 
medical and surgical appliances, such as 
blood-pressure meters, medical rubber spe- 
cialties, surgical hosiery, rubber suckers for 
false teeth, women’s breast pumps, scissors, 
glycerin syringes, face steam baths, and 
urethra syringes; machine, hand, and electric 
tools; spectacle lenses and celluloid spectacle 
frames; artificial leather for upholstery pur- 
poses; and chrome-plated brass taps. Sched- 
uled to arrive: October 20, via New York City. 
Length of visit: 4 weeks. United States ad- 
dress: c/o H. E. Botzow, Inc., 82 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. 

17. Netherlands—J. A. Decnop, represent- 
ing N. V. De Vereenigde Blikfabrieken, 
Damrak 28-30, Amsterdam C, is interested in 
purchasing tin-printing inks, varnishes, 
enamels, industrial paints, spraying enamels, 
artificial resins, bronze powder, baking ovens, 
laboratory equipment, corn-flake machinery, 
and film projector for motion study. He also 
desires to study tin printing, lithography, 
photographic reproduction, gluing of crown 
corks, oxidizing and coloring of aluminum, 
and testing methods. Mr. Decnop is now in 
this country until December 31. United 
States address: c/o Van den Akker, 2311 East 
Fourth Street, Brooklyn 23, New York. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. 

18. New Zealand—Jack Martin Graydon, 
representing Watson Victor, Ltd., 16 The Ter- 
race, Wellington, is interested in medical ap- 
paratus, surgical instruments, and scientific 
apparatus. Scheduled to arrive in Septem- 
ber, via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 months. 
U. S. address: Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 231 South La 
Salle, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
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Chicago, New York City, Rochester, Spring- 
field, Mass., and Los Angeles. 

19. Portugal—Francisco Fernandes Gui- 
maraes, representing F. Fernandes Guimaraes 
& Cia., Travessa Passos Manuel 45, Oporto, 
is interested in leather. Scheduled to arrive 
in September, via New York City, for a visit 
of 30 to 60 days. United States address: 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Chicago, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. 

20. South Africa—Hans Leibrecht, repre- 
senting Leather Industries (Pty.) Ltd., 61 
Roeland Street (P. O. Box 3368), Capetown, 
is interested in leather goods. Scheduled to 
arrive in November for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Barclays Bank, 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

21. South Africa—J. F. Louw, Technical 
College, Capetown, is interested in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of plastics. 
Scheduled to arrive in October for a visit 
of 6 months. United States address: c/o 
South African Consulate General, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Milwaukee, Chicago, and possibly 
Philadelphia. 

22. Spain—Francisco Millan del Val, Nilo 
Ortiz Landa, and Isidro Sanz Darnis, repre- 
senting Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, Apartado 
116, Bilbao, are interested in plant moderni- 
zation and in studying modern American 
practices in blast furnace and steel produc- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive November 9, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Armco International Corp., Mid- 
dietown, Ohio. Itinerary: New York City, 
Pittsburgh, Middletown, Ohio, and Chicago. 

23. Sweden—Alvar Strom, representing 
Stroms Herrekipering AB., Regeringsgatan 19, 
Stockholm, is interested in contacting Ameri- 
can manufacturers and wholesalers of men’s 
clothing and accessories. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 9 for a visit of 1 month. U.S. 
address: c/o Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 
East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City and Los Angeles. 

24. Switzerland—aAlfred Maier, 23 Loewen- 
strasse, Zurich, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for Axminster and 
Wilton carpets and handloom rugs. He is 
now in the United States until January 1, 
1947. U.S. address: c/o 113-14 Seventy-sec- 
ond Road, Forest Hills, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and Philadelphia. 

The World Trade Directory Report is being 
revised. 


Import Opportunities 


25. Siam—Dumrong Phanich (Teck Heng 
Long Co.) , 249-55 New Road, Talatnoi, Bang- 
kok, have available for export 600 tons teak 
planks, first and second mixed grades Euro- 
pean quality. 

26. Siam—Sino-Siam Commercial Co., Ltd., 
1452-62 Songwad Road, Bangkok, have avail- 
able for export teak wood, second class Euro- 
pean quality, of the following quantities: 20 
tons teak boards; 30 tons teak squares; 170 
tons teak planks. 

27. Turkey—Osman Kesoglu and Saban 
Gulhan, Muhendis Han No. 7, Ankara, offer 
for export sheepskins, lambskins, kidskins, 
wool clippings, mohair, tobacco, beeswax, 
gum tragacanth, and opium. 


Export Opportunities 


28. Belgium—Belgian Electric Company 
S. A., 20/22, Rue Simonis, Brussels, desires 
purchase quotations on electrical steel sheets 
and electric motors for all purposes. 
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29. Belgium—Ateliers Bollekens Préres 
S. A., 92, rue du Pelivan, Antwerp, desire pur- 
chase quotations on truck bodies and metg] 
shutters. 

30. Belgium—Louis Briou, 46, rue Neuvijce 
Liege, desires purchase quotations on rubber 
balls and toys of all kinds; leather handbags, 
utility bags, traveling bags, and trunks, 

31. Belgium--Anciens Etablissements 
Cracco Fréres S. A., rue F. Burvenich, Gent. 
brugge Nord-lez-Ghent, desire purchase quo- 
tations on elastic bands. 

32. Belgium—G. M. D’Andria, 4, Boulevard 
de Nieuport, Brussels, request purchase 
quotations on plastic and pearl buttons, 

33. Belgium—Huileries Debeil-Bonte, rye 
de Roulers, Staden, request purchase quota- 
tions on cotton oil refinery equipment; hy- 
drogenating machinery; oil refinery poly- 
merizating equipment. 

34. Belgium—Maurice Deburges, 7, rue du 
Boulet, Brussels, requests purchase quota- 
tions on all plastic articles connected with 
glass and china. 

35. Belgium—Etablissements Maurice Des- 
sart, 74, rue Emmanuel Van Driessche, Brus- 
sels, request purchase quotations on alumina 
abrasive. 

36. Belgium—Etablissements Doucy, 30-94, 
rue des Haies, Marcinelle, fruit ethers, essen- 
tial oils, concentrated flavors and extracts. 

37. Belgium—Electric S. A., 61, Boulevard 
Poincairé, Brussels, desire purchase quota- 
tions on automobile lamp lenses of all kinds, 

38. Belgium—Ateliers & Comptoir Indus- 
triels Robert Landuyt, 13-27, Boulevard 
Elisabeth, Bruges, request purchase quota- 
tions on transmission and conveyor rubber 
belting V and flat types); industrial 
leathers. 

39. Belgium—Etablissements des Chaus- 
sures Manfield S. A., 55, rue de l’Ecuyer, Brus- 
sels, desire purchase quotations on men’s and 
women's leather shoes, sporting shoes, spikes 
for athletic shoes. 

40. Belgium—-Manumoderne, 7, rue Emile 
Pathé, Forest-Brussels, request purchase quoe 
tations on 20,000 ball-bearing retainers. 
Blueprints are available upon request in the 
Commercial Intelligence Division. 

41. Belgium—E. Neuville, 15, rue Zenobe 
Gramme, Charleroi, requests purchase quota- 
tions on sporting goods and shoes; medicine 
balls, footballs, bladders; elastic suspensories, 
ankle and knee bands 

42. Belgium—Etablissements Joseph Sou- 
bry S. A., 108, chaussée d’Ardoye, Roulers, de- 
sire purchase quotations on soybean sauce. 

43. Belgium yustave Van Hecke, 30, ave- 
nue du Pays de Waes, Mont St. Amand-Ghent, 
desire purchase quotations on inodorous and 
sulfur-free blown asphalt for use in water- 
proofing packaging paper. 

44. Belgium—V. Van Moer-Michiels, 3, rue 
de la Chevre, Malines, requests purchase quo- 
tations on nylon stockings. 

45. Belgium—Papeteries Vencedor, 6, rue 
de la Liniére, Brussels, request purchase quo- 
tations on all kinds of standard and special 
wrapping paper (waterproof, oiled, waxed, 
kraft, duplex); writing paper; duplex card- 
board. 

46. Colombia—Empresa de Ceramicas Delty, 
c/o Roger B. Vaughan, Apartado Nacional 
2400, Bogota, request purchase quotations on 
electric-drive clay-working equipment (white 
glazed bathroom tile). 

47. Cuba—Aurelio A. De Rojas, P. O. Box 
1354, Habana, desires purchase quotations on 
wheat flour. 

48. Cuba—Ramon Saurez e Hijo, Obrapia 
112-14, Habana, request purchase quotations 
on white and red table wines, in bulk, to be 
bottled in Habana under the label of the 
above Habana firm; quantity, 10,000 gallons 
per month; good quality. 
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49, Eire—Cork Dockyard Ltd., Rushbrooke, 
Cobh, County Cork, request purchase quota- 
tions on 10 tons of square and flat bars, 
mild steel; 130 tons ship’s steel plates, mild 
steel (%4 inch to %¢ inch thick); 50 tons 
angles, bulb angles, and channels, mild steel 
(British standard sizes). 

50. England—A. Goldenfeld & Co., Ltd., 54 
Commercial Street, London, E. 1, request 
purchase quotations on, and representation 
for ready-made garments, footwear for men 
and women, men’s haberdashery. 

51. England—Moss Gear Co. Ltd., Crown 
works, Tyburn, Birmingham 24, request pur- 
chase quotations on ball and roller for mo- 
torcar gear boxes and back azles. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

52. England—Rafferty & Watson (Export) 
Ltd., Scott Street Bridge, Hull, request pur- 
chase quotations on, and representation for 
coal. : 

53. France—Etablissements Servan Fréres, 
15 Quai Pierre-Scize, Lyon (Rhone), request 
purchase quotations on rice, lard, salmon, 
dried apricots and dried prunes. 

54. Italy—S. I. G. L. A. (Societa Italiana 
Gomma Lavorazione Affini), 1, Corso Palermo, 
Turin, request purchase quotations on syn- 
thetic and natural rubber. 

55. Netherlands—Firma J. de Koning 
Azoon, 4 Oostdijk, Oud Beijerland, request 
purchase quotations on lubricating oil: quan- 
tity, regular shipments of 25 tons; quality, 
100 percent pure Pennsylvania; specifications, 
viscosity SAE 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50. 

56. Netherlands—-Hijmans’ Foto & Kino- 
groothandel, N. V., 37 Muzenstraat, The 
Hague, request purchase quotations on 100 
units 16-millimeter motion-picture projec- 
tors. 

57. Netherlands—-H. van Doorne, 506 Fah- 
renheitstraat, The Hague, request purchase 
quotations on industrial chemicals, such as 
white and red lead, methylene chloride; 
technical and pharmaceutical USP; bichro- 
mate of soda and bichromate of potash; tita- 
nium oxide; yellow iron oxide; barytes; sul- 
fate of alumina; precipitated chalk. 

58. Peru—Compafiia Inter-Americana, S. 
A., Plaza San Martin 166, Lima, request pur- 
chase quotations on agricultural equipment, 
stoves, industrial products and automobile 
batteries. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

59. Siam—The Sino-British Engineering 
Corp. (Malaya) Ltd., 79 Rajadamnoen Ave- 
nue (P. O. Box 307), Bangkok, request pur- 
chase quotations on 2 eye-testing machines; 
6 lens-grinding machines; 10,000 optical 
lenses; 10,000 spectacle frames. The Bang- 
kok firm also desires descriptive literature 
and catalogs to accompany quotations. 

60. South Africa—The South African Can- 
vas Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 4752, Johannesburg, 
request purchase quotations on, and repre- 
sentation for cotton or kraft paper bags as 
used in shipping sugar and cement. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared 





Trade Lists Available 
The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists, of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Bags and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Honduras. 

Boat and Ship 
Chandlers- 


Builders, Repairers, and 


Portugal; Sweden. 
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Notr.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Preferential _ - 

Ordinary 

Auction 

Free market 

Controlled 

| Curb 

| Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Special 

| Export draft 

| Free market 
fe Pgh eer bean 
Commercial bank 

| Bank of Republic 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official) 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso 4 Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro ! 


Chile 


Peso 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon 


Curb 
Paraguay Guarani 6 Official 
Free 7 
Peru Sol do 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free: 
Imports 


Other purposes * 
Controlled 
Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 
g 














| } Approxi- | 
1944 1945 | August | mate 
an- ne 1946 . equiva- | eS 
nual) | Lae (month- | Rate lent in Date 
= ly) | U.S. 
| | Currency 
| | 
3.76) @22ican 3.73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 30, 1946 
4.23) 4.23 4. 2B 4, 23 . 2364 | Do. 
4.94 | 4.94 4.94 4. 94 . 2024 | Do. 
4. 03 4.04 4. 05 4. 06 . 2463 | Sept. 5, 1946 
42.42 | 42.42] 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Sept. 30, 1946 
51.80 | 59.96 | *59.75 | 59.75 .0167 | June 30, 1946 
16.50) 16.50} (2%) | @ RBECeN wee ; 
19.57 | 19.50 | 18.86 |218.72 . 0534 | Sept. 30, 1946 
20.20 | 20.00 (3) gh ees 
19.37 | 19.387] 19.37 | 19.37 . 0516 Do. 
25.00 | 25.00} 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 | Do. 
31.85 | 32.24 | 34.21 | 41.00 . 0244 Do. 
31.00 | 31.00} 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1,75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Do. 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 | Do. 
1.75 1.83 | *1.835 | 1.835 .5450 | July 31, 1946 
5. 66 5.68 | *5.67 | 5.67 .1764 | Apr. 30, 1946 
5. 62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 1779 | Sept. 30, 1946 
1.00} 1.00} 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 | Do. 
14. 06 | 13.77 | 15.04 {515.04 . 0665 | Do. 
2.04} 2.04) 2.04 | 2.04 . 4902 | Do. 
4.85 4.86 | 4.86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
5.00| 5.00| 5.00 5.00 |  .2000 | Sept. 28, 1946 
5.72 | 6.62 5. 46 5.30 | .1887 | Do. 
R121] B11 oe 3.12 | .3205 | Sept. 30, 1946 
ececdact’ See wee 3.17 . 3155 | Do. 
6.50} 6.50) 6.50 | 6.50 | — .1538 | Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 | 4000 | Do. 
1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 | . 5263 | Do. 
| 
190} 1. 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 | Do 
1. 85 a 1.785 | 1.785 | . 5602 Do. 
3. 35 3. 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 3.35 | 3.35 | .2085 Do 








1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. 


The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 


27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. 


On August 19, 1946, the selling 


rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 
3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
5A decree of Nov 


18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 


respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. 


On May 6, 1946, an 


additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
7 Established Dec. 4, 1945. 
8 In effect since July 25, 1944. 


*Bolivia, curb market, average for June 1946; Colombia, curb market, average for July 1946; Costa Rica, uncontrolled 


rate for April 1946, 
NOTE 
into Argentina. 


‘Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





Boots and Shoes Manufacturers—Brazil; 
Mexico. 

Business Firms—Belgian Congo; Cape 
Verde Island. 

Canneries—Union of South Africa. 


Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Bolivia; 
Costa Rica; Guatemala; Jamaica. 


Clothing Manufacturers—New Zealand; 
Union of South Africa. 
Dental Supply Houses—-Chile; Colombia; 


Venezuela. 
Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Chile; Costa Rica; Ecuador; Iran. 
Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—New Zealand. 
Feedstuffs Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Peru; Uruguay. 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—Aus- 
tralia; Ceylon 


Hides and Skins Exporters—Bolivia. 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Cuba. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Mexico. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Im- 
porters and Dealers—India; Sweden. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Turkey. 

Paints and Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Photo- 
graphers—Haiti; Panama. 
Provisions Importers 

Zealand. 
Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bermuda; Honduras. 
Sporting Goods, Toys and Games Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bolivia; Canada; Venezuela. 
Textile Industry—Iran. 


and Dealers—New 
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Hungarian Rail- 
roads Face Uncer- 
tain Future 


(Continued from p. 7) 


By the same token, a large number of 
cars and engines belonging to neighbor- 
ing countries are operating in Hungary. 
The question of ownership of much of the 
equipment can be solved only by the final 
peace treaty. A further element of un- 
certainty is the use by occupying Soviet 
authorities of a considerable portion of 
the available rolling stock. 


Foreign Equipment Available 


It is evident, however, that the State 
Railways have little with which to serve 
the Hungarian economy. In 1938 the 
MAV had a total of 1,841 locomotives. 
Only 368 of these were fit for operation 
and still controlled by the State Rail- 
ways at the beginning of 1946. An addi- 
tional 172 were completely wrecked, 
whereas 153 others were damaged but not 
beyond repair. Also, there were 434 loco- 
motives, formerly the property of the 
MAV, but controlled by the occupying 
forces, who had repainted and labeled 
them C. C. C. P. (U.S. S. R.). The re- 
mainder of the stock—714 engines— 
probably is in foreign countries. 

The unfavorable locomotive situation 
is slightly alleviated by the presence in 
Hungary of some of its neighbors’ motive 
power—at the end of 1945 there were 535 
foreign locomotives available for Hun- 
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prewar period there were always a con- 
siderable number of foreign locomotives 
and cars in Hungary, they were in 
transit and stayed in the country only a 
short time. At present, however, the 
535 foreign locomotives may be consid- 
ered, from the standpoint of daily avail- 
ability, as Hungarian property. In this 
connection it should be noted that an 
additional 481 foreign locomotives are 
operating within Hungary, but they are 
labeled C. C. C. P. (U. S. S. R.) and are 
used by the Soviet forces. 

The car situation appears even more 
critical than that of the locomotives. 
Whereas almost 20 percent of the MAV 
1938 locomotives were fit for operation 
at the end of 1945, only 13 percent of the 
passenger coaches and 14 percent of the 
freight cars could be used. In 1938 the 
Royal Hungarian State Railways owned 
3,798 passenger cars. At the beginning 
of 1946 only 501 were fit for operation, 
516 others were damaged but reparable, 
and 404 were totally wrecked. Former 
MAV cars now labeled C. C. C. P. num- 
bered 397, whereas 1,980 were unac- 
counted for and presumably abroad. 
Foreign passenger cars available for 
Hungarian use totaled 561, of which only 
272 were serviceable; the remaining 289 
were reparable. In contrast, there were 
810 coaches in Hungary belonging to 
foreign countries and labeled C. C. C. P. 

MAV freight cars in Hungary de- 
creased from 46,011 in 1938 to 15,419 at 
the close of 1945, and, of these, 2,683 were 
completely wrecked. Of the others, 6,458 
were fit and available for Hungarian 
operation, 2,504 capable of being re- 








garian use. Whereas in the immediate paired, and 3,774 C. C.C. P. foreign cars 
Comparative Statistics of MAV Equipment 
December 31, 1945 
MAV Foreign 
1938 
Item total 
Com- ee Fit for A vail 
pletely but a pera- (C.C.C,] able for C.C.C I 
wrecked | UV! tion MAV 
arable 
Locomotives: 
Steam.-.- : 1, SOF 160 136 361 434 3 48 
Electric... __.- , oli 33 12 17 7 0 0 0 
Ps wast 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Total 1, 841 172 153 368 434 535 48] 
Passenger Cars: 
eeee. ..«.. 1 3,970 404 516 501 397 561 810 
Freight cars: 
nO 17, 313 (? 914 1, 540 1,072 8, 447 7, 524 
| ae 27,913 (? 1,193 4, 064 2, 292 15, 231 14, 227 
SS ae “ 16 3101 131 298 118 1, 582 1,910 
Mail, Tel. and Tel. aust 352 31 26 67 55 24 164 
Refrigerator_._......._- ae ; (2 1, 130 60 100 38 ( 
Timber---_-___- PA, VERE SY (2) 1,427 166 346 179 ( 
ere 619 25 10) 110 20 20 0) 
Ee Siri Pam 46, 363 2,714 2, 530 6, 52 3, 774 25, 304 23, 8 
Miscellaneous equipment: 
Motor rail cars.__..__- . 4153 52 3¢ 16 § ) 0) 
Motor rail busses__-- red 22 3 5 1 2 1 0 
Conductor and baggage cars-_---. 1,179 136 125 169 118 284 316 
1 Including 172 motor rail car trailers. Including 298 cars belonging to private oil companies 
2 Indefinite. 4 All electric 
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under Hungarian control numbereg 
25,304, of which 21,274 were serviceable 
and 4,030 reparable. The occupying 
forces, on the other hand, controlleg 
23,855 foreign freight cars in Hungary, 
Miscellaneous rolling stock also has di- 
minished. The accompanying table lists 
available statistics showing the condi- 
tion of all railway motive power and 
other rolling stock as at the close of 
1945. 


Outlook Not Bright 


When and how the State Railways wil] 
get back to a solid footing are moot ques- 
tions. The job of rehabilitating the sys- 
tem is enormous at best. There is little 
ground for optimism, since most of the 
available equipment is obsolete and in 
poor condition, much or all of the foreign 
equipment in Hungary may have to be 
released, by no means all of the MAY 
equipment located abroad is certain to 
come home, and the future of the C. C, 
C. P. stock is doubtful. 

The prosperity of the MAV is so closely 
associated with the Hungarian economy 
as a whole that one cannot properly be 
considered without the other. During 
the years 1928-37, for example, more 
than 70 percent of the country’s foreign 
trade was carried by rail. The national 
economy cannot thrive without the rail- 
roads, but neither can the railroads re- 
cover their former effectiveness in an 
impoverished Hungary. 

The restoration of the MAV will be 
facilitated if and when it is able to collect 
on claims, largely for rental of rolling 
stock, which it has against Germany, and 
against French, Belgian, Italian, Turk- 
ish, Croatian, Yugoslav, and Slovak rail- 
roads. But considerably more funds will 
be needed before the MAV can begin to 
satisfy its huge requirements. 





Austrian 
Specialties: Export 
Prospects Today 


(Continued from p. 6) 


most important industries. Wine-tast- 
ing meetings were held during the 
Vienna Fall Fair, 2 weeks ago, so that 
visiting buyers might have an oppor- 
tunity to sample the Austrian wines. 


Competitive Interests 
According to reliable sources, buyers 
from countries other than the United 
States have visited Austria and have 
placed orders for merchandise. In the 


textile field the large spinning and weav- 
ing mills are already completely tied up 
until the end of 1946, working chiefly for 
Shoe manufacturers are 


Swiss interests. 
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selling fine-quality footwear to Scandi- 
navian countries. Manufacturers state 
that they prefer to work for the United 
States trade, but when buyers from other 
countries make concrete offers, they have 
no choice but to accept. 

British purchasers have shown great 
interest in helping Austria develop its 
wine export business, and it is thought 
that Americans may be likewise inter- 
ested. 


Exporters-Im porters 


A number of the old, well-known ex- 
port-import firms are no longer in exist- 
ence, or are considered “politically un- 
reliable,” but many new firms have 
cropped up and a few of the trusty, old 
ones are still operating. American firms 
would not experience great difficulty in 
selecting reliable representatives. 

Likewise, shipping companies are 
equipped for carrying on business. These 
firms are in close touch with Austrian 
Government regulations (as yet no cus- 
toms regulations have been issued) and 
are in a position to advise future im- 
porters as to the best methods of ship- 
ping and the most advantageous routes. 


Pros and Cons 


In order not to disappoint prospective 
importers who might visit Austria in the 
next few months, expecting to place or- 
ders for immediate delivery, emphasis is 
placed on the fact that delivery will be 
delayed, depending on availability of raw 
materials. Buyers will, however, see 
items of future import interest, will be 
able to develop new lines, and can advise 
the information-eager Austrian manu- 
facturers about American style and pro- 
duction changes during the last few 
years. 

Austrian manufacturers are desirous 
of renewing their business contacts with 
the United States and of removing the 
various trade barriers that stand in the 
way of normal commercial relations. 





Rubber Output 


Mounting in Indo- 
china and Siam 


(Continued from p. 11) 


In January and February 1946, avail- | 


able labor on estates in reoccupied areas 
was busy clearing up leaves. Better diet 
and sanitation have improved the health 
of the workers. Previously their phys- 
ical condition had been low. 

For full production of Indochina’s rub- 
ber plantations, it is estimated that a 
labor force of 60,000 would be required. 
In July, the estimated size of the labor 
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force was only 12,000. It is believed that 
with a labor force of 30,000, probably half 
of which would have to be imported, the 
estates could produce 60,000 tons of rub- 
ber in 1947, provided the political situ- 
ation does not grow worse. In the ab- 
sence of imported workers, local observ- 
ers estimate that an output of 35,000 tons 
is sure. In view of the unknown quan- 
tities involved, an estimate of 50,000 tons 
for 1947 seems logical at this time. 

Tapping began on a small scale in 
March, and by July nearly all the large 
estates were tapping part of the rubber 
area, and continuing the clearing of weed 
growth, which even in 1 year’s time had 
made remarkable headway on the red 
earth which in Indochina is considered 
best for rubber. 

Production is now increasing sharply. 
In the second quarter of 1946 it was prob- 
ably not less than 2,000 tons, and in the 
third quarter was expected to reach 7,000 
tons. During the final quarter, when 
output has a very sharp seasonal peak, 
production should be fully 10,000 tons 
without additional labor—more if labor 
recruitment in China is successful— 
making a minimum total of 19,000 tons 
for 1946. Most of the rubber produced 
in the second and third quarters will be 
available for export this year. 


Siam’s Rubber Industry 


Siam, which before the war was the 
world’s fifth largest producer of rub- 
ber, is the only important independent 
rubber-producing country in the Far 
East. All others are directly controlled 
by European powers. 

In contrast to Indochina, Siam’s rub- 
ber acreage is largely native-owned. 
Records of the Siamese Ministry of Ag- 
riculture show that at the end of 1944 
only six holdings, aggregating 2,434 
acres, were European-owned, out of a 
total area of 440,000 acres under rubber. 
Including the European-owned estates, 
there were 213 holdings, having a total 
area of 66,600 acres, that were larger 
than 100 acres each. The remaining 
large estates were owned by Chinese and 
Siamese. Holdings of 20 to 100 acres 
numbered 1,970, had a total area of 71,800 
acres, and were owned by Chinese and 
Siamese. Of the total area of 440,000 
acres under rubber, 301,600 acres, or 69 
percent, were held by 72,817 Siamese 
small holders. 

The rubber area is wholly in the south, 
along the Malayan border, and generally 
more accessible to the east coast than 
to the west coast. One-third of the rub- 
ber on holdings of more than 20 acres in 
size and one-sixth of the rubber on small 
holdings is too young for tapping, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Ministry estimated Siam’s rubber- 
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production capacity at 56,000 tons for 
1942 and 60,000 tons for 1943. 

Siam’s rubber exports for recent years 
(1937-44), as officially reported by the 
Siamese Government, are shown in the 
following table. All the rubber exports 
went to Malaya for many years, but in 
1940 and 1941 Bangkok began to assume 
importance in the trade, and 10 to 15 
percent of the exports were shipped di- 
rect to the United States, Japan, China, 
and Europe. Exports during the early 
war years went to Japan, but ceased after 
1943, it is said. Rubber was used locally, 
on an increasing scale, during the war 
for distillation of a motor fuel, and in 
a small way for solid tires for sam lors 
(tricycles), heels and soles, and crude 
toy balloons. Rubber production prob- 
ably amounted to 3,000 tons in 1944 and 
2,000 tons in 1945. 


Exports of Rubber from Siam, 1937-44 
Metric tons 


1OBF iene wisth cg enatpaadiseheab 35, 551 
LEB sis ct ncn pnciasiae nda wainie 41, 618 
II ss ss recs ins Bete eh elses a da eat nl 41, 753 
LOGS din 2cccdvahwadeeian waieaded 44, 511 
SOG ote fnew ainda entail 46, 267 
SOG Sain io So nsincnindalgkonbaueben 11, 713 
TOD ican Hes eens crensiendenbabe 4, 897 
GGG s «accu conniupsnaibalgdiameine 0 


Although a few large estates produced 
and stored their rubber throughout the 
war, the practice of Indochina was not 
followed in Siam, and no concerted ef- 
fort was rhade to create a substantial 
stock pile. Consequently, a rich source of 
foreign exchange was irretrievably lost. 
The rubber areas, however, are intact; no 
war damage was inflicted, and clearing 
from lalang and weeds has been the prin- 
cipal requirement to restore the rubber 
acreage to tappable condition. Prompt 
renewal of production is expected to pro- 
vide the country with a substantial 
amount of foreign exchange, for there 
exists a dependable market for all na- 
tural rubber that can be produced in the 
immediate future. 


Food Situation 


Siam is not short of food locally. Rice 
is supposed to be furnished for British 
distribution at a rate of 100,000 tons a 
month during the year ending April 30, 
1947. Rice production does not equal 
consumption in the rubber-growing dis- 
trict, and supplies are shipped there from 
Bangkok. This might mean a shortage 
of rice for the rubber area, but the food 
situation will not materially hamper rub- 
ber production. 


Transportation and Labor 


Transportation facilities are inade- 
quate. The number of trucks is esti- 
mated at about one-third the prewar 
supply. Only three vessels are now han- 
dling the east-coast coastwise traffic, 
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compared with eight before the war. 
Essential bridges on the railway con- 
necting Bangkok and _ Singapore, 
Siamese-owned to the Malayan border, 
were knocked out by bombers during the 
war. Use of ferries at these points 
greatly slows down the movement of roll- 
ing stock. Rolling stock is estimated at 
60 percent of the prewar number, but ad- 
ditional locomotives and freight cars 
have been coming trom British Indian 
sources to facilitate the movement of 
rice. More trucks and vessels, particu- 
larly, are needed. 

Labor promises to be no great obstacle. 
No such displacement of labor occurred 
asin Malaya. The small producers have 
long been without a source of cash in- 
come, and rubber will soon be acceptable 
again in trading for purchases at stores. 
Incentive goods of course are needed, as 
well as tapping knives, wire sieves, and 
hand mangles. 

The absolute lack of coagulants is at 
present the most serious barrier to pro- 
duction. If acids can be obtained 
promptly, production will be materially 
aided. Otherwise, low-grade rubber will 
be produced to an increasing extent, 
using improvised acids or latex fermen- 
tation in the absence of other means. 


Production and Exports 


Some plantings of rubber dn the west 
coast of Siam were being cleared for tap- 
ping in November 1945, and in Decem- 
ber tapping was begun. In April, fol- 
lowing the stimulus of Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation buying offers, more 
production got under way. 

At the end of 1945, it was estimated 
that total rubber stocks in Siam aggre- 
gated 7,000 tons. Of this quantity, 
about 1,500 tons have been smuggled to 
Malaya, and, at the end of May, six 
dealers reported stocks of 3,700 tons in 
Bangkok. Subsequently, the existence of 
an additional 4,000 tons of stocks in the 
vicinity of Bangkok has been revealed. 

In the writer’s opinion, rubber pro- 
duction in Siam in 1946 may be roughly 
estimated at a maximum of 20,000 tons. 
By quarters, production may be 1,000 
tons, 3,000 tons, 6,000 tons, and 10,000 
tons. In 1947, production could reach 
45,000 tons. 

Exports are expected to lag behind 
production, particularly at first, because 
of difficulties in transporting the rubber 
to markets. From stocks and new pro- 
duction, exports from Bangkok to the 
United States will amount to 9,000 tons 
this year, and from south Siam to Ma- 
laya they may reach 10,000 tons. In 1947, 
improvement in transportation condi- 
tions should make it possible to clear 
any stocks accumulated in producing 
areas at the end of 1946. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 


porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
October 21, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 

No. 370—Current Export Bulletin No. 
370, October 14, 1946 


Subject: Export Program for Cotton Yarns, 
Fourth Quarter, 1946. 

A. Export Program for Cotton Yarns, 
Fourth Quarter 1946. 

1. In order to enable United States ex- 
porters to plan their sales programs of cot- 
ton knitting and cotton weaving yarns, the 
Department of Commerce announces that 
an export program of approximately 3,000,000 
pounds of cotton knitting yarn and approx- 
imately 2,500,000 pounds of cotton weaving 
yarn has been established for the fourth 
calendar quarter of 1946 for the destinations 
shown in Part D. 

2. The estimated distribution of the fourth 
quarter 1946 export program for cotton yarns, 
based on the relative needs of each country, 
is indicated in Part D. In addition to these 
quantities, a very small contingency has 
been established which may permit approval 
of a limited number of export license appli- 
cations to those destinations for which 
quotas are not shown in Part D 

3. Exporters are cautioned that this export 
program does not represent a commitment 
of the Department of Commerce, and may 
be revised without further notification. 

4. Export license applications to be charged 
against the fourth quarter quotas for cotton 
yarn must be submitted to the Department 
of Commerce prior to the close of the first 
month in the quarter (October 31) in order 
to allow sufficient time for processing. 

B. Priority Assistance for Cotton Yarn 


U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


October 26, 1946 





The procedure for securing priority assist. 
ance for cotton yarn is described in Com. 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 21, Section 
II, Part 9, Title D, Item 3, page 62. 

C. Special Provisions for Certain Desti. 
nations. 

1. Exporters are advised to limit applica. 
tions for yarn for the other American Re. 
publics formerly operating under the decen- 
tralization system to amounts approximately 
equal to the average quarterly quantities 
for which they normally received licenses 
while the decentralization procedure was in 
effect. It is not expected that the pattern 
of distribution of cotton yarn to these des- 
tinations in the fourth quarter will be sub- 
stantially different from that of previous 
quarters. 

2. Limited commercial trade in cotton 
yarns has been established with the govern- 
ments of French Indo-China, Netherlands, 
Netherlands East Indies and Norway. Regu- 
lations of these governments require that 
shipments be made only to designated govy- 
ernment or quasi-gOvernment agencies in 
these areas. Exporters in shipping cotton 
yarn to these countries may secure further 
information from the appropriate foreign 
missions, which are listed below: 

French Indo-China.—French Colonial 
Agency, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Netherlands.—Netherlands Economic Mis- 
sion, 1620 Belmont Street NW., Washington 
9, D.C. 

Netherlands East Indies.—Netherlands 
Purchasing Commission, 41 East Forty-Sec- 
ond Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Norway.—Royal Norwegian Purchasing 
Mission, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, 
a 

D. Cotton Knitting and Weaving Yarn 
Quotas by Country for Fourth Quarter of 
1946 (See footnote' for an explanation of 
code numbers 1-8 which are used in the 
chart below.) 





American Republics 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Nicaragua 
Peru 
El Salvador 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 

Other areas: 
British: 

Australia 
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British Colonies and controlled territories in Eastern hemi- | 


sphere: 
British West Africa 
Ceylon 





British Colonies and controlled territories in western 


hemisphere, consisting of Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Falkland 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, and Windward Islands 


New Zealand 4 
Southern Rhodesia 
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nion of South Africa (including Southwest Africa) 


Denmark 
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9) | 
| Cotton yarn 
Countries | Knitting Weaving 
Yong oT 
| 
| Carded Combed Carded Combed 
- — | —— = satiate 
Other areas—Continued 
Finland 7 7 | 3 6 
French: - | 
French Indochina ; ae “ae: | ce eae See 3 
French West Africa, including Mauritania, Senegal, | 
French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Togoland, Dahomey, 
French Sudan, and Niger-. 7 6 
cire. : 3 6 7 tad 
Middle East Destinations: 
Iran 7 
Iraq - 5 RES LE 
Palestine - 7 | 8 
Syria and Lebanon 5 | 7 oe Sey 
Tripolitania : 7 | 
Netherlands 6 F Tadenaieen 
Netherlands East Indies cee YS ERTIES 
Norway 3 4 2 6 
Philippine Islands 7 8 | 3 | 7 
Sweden... 3 5 3 } 7 
Turkey.... 6 7 | 3 7 
1 Explanation of code numbers 1-8, representing fourth quarter 1946 quotas for cotton knitting and cotton weaving 
yarn: 
Code: Estimated quotas (in pounds) 
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3 
4 
5 
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No. 371—Current Export Bulletin No. 371, 
October 16, 1946 


I. Automatic Extension of Export Licenses 


A. The validity period of all export licenses 
(except licenses to export coal, Schedule B 
Nos. 500100 and 500200) which expire in the 
period October 21 through November 11, 1946, 
is extended through November 12, 1946, pro- 
vided exportations thereunder are to go 
forward by water. 

B. Current Export Bulletin No. 364,* Sub- 
ject IV and Current Export Bulletin No. 
366,** Subject I, are amended accordingly. 


II. Time for Filing of Applications for Con- 
solidated Licenses for the Export of Cer- 
tain Iron and Steel Products 


A. Since steel mills require orders to be 
booked at least 30-45 days in advance of the 
quarter of production, Consolidated License 
applications for iron and steel products 
should be filed 60 days prior to the first day 
of the calendar quarter for which an export 
license is sought. A consolidated license ap- 
plication for these products for the first quar- 
ter of 1947 should therefore be filed by No- 
vember 1, 1946. 

B. Current Export Bulletin No. 361,*** 
Subject III, ‘Establishment of a Consolidated 
License for the Exportation of Certain Iron 
and Steel Products to Group K Countries’ is 
amended accordingly. 

III. Discontinuance of Subsidy Refund Pro- 
cedure for Soybean Oil, Crude and 
Refined 

A. Effective immediately, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, in concurrence with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, announces 
that a Certificate of Subsidy Clearance is 
no longer required when clearing export ship- 
ments of soybean oil, crude and refined. 

B. This action is taken since the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, Department of Agri- 
culture, has discontinued subsidizing the 





*See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 
ber 28, 1946. 

**See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Octo- 
ber 12, 1946. 

***See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Sep- 
tember 14, 1946. 


.. 300,000 and over. 
200,000 but less than 300,000. 
100,000 but less than 200,000. 
80,000 but less than 100,000. 
60,000 but less than 80,000 
40,000 but less than 60,000. 
20,000 but less than 40,000. 
_ Less than 20,000. 


crushing of soybeans produced during the 
crop year October 1, 1945-September 30, 1946. 
Refunds of subsidy payments, therefore, are 
no longer required from exporters on any 
export shipments of this commodity, and 
no Certificate of Subsidy Clearance is re- 
quired to be presented to the Collectors 
of Customs. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
Section II, Part 8, pages 54, 55 is amended to 
delete the provisions relating to the subsidy 
refund procedure for soybean oil, crude and 
refined. 


IV. British Token Import Plan—Clarification 
and Amendment ! 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that the British Token Import Plan 
set forth in Current Export Bulletin No. 356* 
is revised to include the following clarifica- 
tions and amendments: 

1. Clarification of the terms “manufac- 
turer,” “authorized agent,” and “quota”; 

2. Amendments to the list of commodities 
subject to the British Token Import Plan. 

B. Clarification of Terms. 

When submitting form IT 558, the appli- 
cant should clearly indicate in item 1 of this 
form whether he is the manufacturer or 
authorized agent. 

1. The term “manufacturer” refers to an 
individual or corporation who produces di- 
rectly, or indirectly, products sold under 
brand names or through established markets. 
To be eligible under the Plan a manufacturer 
must have been exporting to the United 
Kingdom during any or all of the years 1936, 
1937, and 1938. 

2. The term “authorized agent” refers to a 
forwarding agent, export merchant, export 
commission house, or other persons who have 
been authorized by a manufacturer to handle 
certain products produced by the manufac- 
turer. 

If the applicant is an authorized agent, he 
should attach written authorization from the 


1The requirements set forth in Subject IV 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned under BB 41-—841.1, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

*See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 
24, 1946. 
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manufacturer, such as a statement indicat- 
ing the manufacturer’s consent for the au- 
thorized agent to apply for certification for 
a quota to be assigned to his product. 

Any individual who is not a manufacturer, 
or an authorized agent, but who nevertheless 
believes that he is eligible for participation 
under this plan through other means, should 
request a determination of eligibility from 
the Commodities Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., attention of: British 
Token Import Plan Unit. Such a request 
should fully identify his export activities 
during the years 1936, 1937, and 1938 to the 
United Kingdom and should explain in de- 
tail his reasons for requesting participation 
under the plan. 

3. The term “quota” refers to 20 percent of 
the value of the manufacturer’s average 
annual shipments of his product to the 
United Kingdom during the years 1936, 1937, 
and 1933. 

If the manufacturer authorizes his agent, 
or agents, to apply for a certification of his 
total quota, then he may not apply for a 
like certification. However, if he authorizes 
his agent to apply only for a portion of his 
total quota, then he may apply for a cer- 
tification of the balance. 

C. Commodities Subject to the British 
Token Import Plan. 

1. The list of commodities subject to the 
British Token Import Plan is amended as 
follows: 

a. Group 23—‘“Cutlery, of the following 
types” is amended to read: 

“23. Domestic cutlery, spoons, and forks.” 

All restrictions as to type have been re- 
moved. 

b. Group 33—“Imitation Jewelry” is revised 
to read: 

“33. Imitation jewelry (not including jew- 
elry findings, cigarette cases, cigarette light- 
ers, compacts, cosmetic containers, hair 
ornaments, insignia, lipstick cases, match 
boxes, military ornaments, powder cases, 
rhinestone buckles, Ronson repeaters, shoul- 
der devices, vanity cases, and watch con- 
tainers).” 

c. Group 40—‘Toilet requisites” is revised 
vo read: 

“40. Toilet requisites (includes only pow- 
der bowls or boxes, powder puffs, nail pol- 
ishes, nail clippers, nail files, denture bowls, 
and manicure sets).” 

2. The following commodities are added to 
the list of commodities subject to the Brit- 
ish Token Import Plan: 


48. Cement. 

49. Axes. 

50. Forks for garden and farm use. 

51. Hoes for garden and farm use. 

52. Rakes for garden and farm use. 

53. Cultivators for garden and farm use. 

54. Aluminum cooking utensils. 

55. Nails and staples of all kinds (in- 
cluding hobnails and boot and shoe 
studs). 

56. Bolts and nuts of all kinds other 
than precision bolts and nuts. 

57. Rivets of iron and steel. 

58. Photographic plates. 

59. Photographic paper and cloth, un- 
exposed (sensitized). 

60. Photographic coated paper (not sen- 
sitized). 

61. Wooden picture and mirror frames. 

62. Wooden mouldings for picture and 
mirror frames. 

63. Artificial silk woven fabric of a width 
not exceeding 12’’. 

64. Athletes’ supporters. 

65. Paper dress patterns. 

66. Wallpaper. 

_ 67. Rubber bathing caps. 
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68. Rubber bands. 

69. Rubber erasers. 

70. Wooden spring blind or shade rollers. 

71. Sporting cartridges, primed, empty. 

72. Powder for sporting cartridges. 

73. Rolled or flake oats. 

74. Canned soups. 

75. Canned macaroni and spaghetti. 

76. Canned pork and beans. 

77. Whiskey. 

78. Table glassware (types as currently 
manufactured in the United King- 
dom). 

79. Embroidery and embroidered articles 
(other than apparel) of descrip- 
tions currently manufactured in 
the United Kingdom of which the 
base fabric is wholly or mainly of 
cotton. 

80. Rubber hot water bottles. 

81. Steel buttons and fasteners for over- 
alls. 


For the balance of the current year, the 
total amount of token scrip issued for the 
above items will be two-thirds of 20 percent 
of the value of each producer’s average an- 
nual shipments during the years 1936, 1937, 
1938. 

3. The items set forth under this list of 
commodities subject to the British Token Im- 
port Plan as being subject to production 
specifications and price control are revised 
as follows: 

a. Items subject to production specifica- 
tions are 7, 18, 23, and 42. 

b. Items subject to price control or other 
restrictions are 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 25, 
28, 42, 45, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, and 81. 

D. Separate requests for certification un- 
der the British Token Import Plan must be 
made for each commodity group on the ap- 
proved list. 

Applicants are reminded that when com- 
pleting an application for certification of 
prewar exports to the United Kingdom on 
Form IT-—558, the brand name(s) for all 
branded products included in the export 
figures in item 6 (annual prewar exports of 
described commodities to the United King- 
dom) should be stated in item 4 thereof. 

Data listed under item 6 should include 
only the quantity and value of exports of the 
specific type(s) of product covered by the 
commodity description. For example, the 
export data for the base years for Commodity 
Group 33, “Imitation Jewelry,” must not in- 
clude any export figures for the items specifi- 
cally excluded, such as findings, cigarette 
cases, compacts, etc. 





Cooperation— 
Economic; Hope of 
Racked World 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Organization (FAO), for instance, has 
set itself the task of helping through re- 
search and otherwise to increase agri- 
cultural production and to raise stand- 
ards of nutrition around the world. Large 
areas of the world are still carrying on 
agricultural work with primitive tools 
and live on a diet of semistarvation. To 
lift these peoples to higher levels would 
enhance their own welfare as well as 
their contribution to the welfare of the 
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rest of the world. The FAO is also con- 
sidering plans for bringing greater sta- 
bility in the marketing of “surplus” agri- 
cultural commodities—a matter in which 
the American farmer has been deeply 
concerned for years and which can be 
solved only by international cooperation. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) which was founded in 1919 
and which maintained its activities dur- 
ing the second World War has had the 
cooperation of the United States since 
1934. American employers, workers, and 
Government officials take an active part 
in the conferences and committees of the 
ILO in order to rationalize competitive 
conditions in world trade so as to pro- 
tect the better living and working con- 
ditions in advanced countries and to raise 
standards in less-developed countries. 
Men in merchant-marine activity are fa- 
miliar with the work of the ILO, with the 
progress it has helped to make in the life 
of the seamen, with its efforts to improve 
competitive conditions in world shipping. 

The Bretton Woods organizations—the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development—are largely the result 
of an interchange of American and Brit- 
ish thinking. The first of these institu- 
tions, the Fund, is designed to eliminate 
the currency and exchange handicaps 
which hampered foreign trade during the 
1930’s and the war years. The Fund has 
now begun operations, and its first task 
is to establish among all member coun- 
tries new rates of exchange that will 
bring them into closer relation with eco- 
nomic realities. As and when conditions 
require, the Fund will use its powers to 
prevent temporary shortages of dollars 
and of other scarce currencies from hin- 
dering the purchase of goods by foreign 
nations in the United States and else- 
where. The members of the Fund also 
undertake to promote exchange stability, 
to refrain from arbitrary changes in 
rates of exchange, and not to use ex- 
change and currency restrictions as com- 
petitive weapons in world markets. 

The second of the Bretton Woods in- 
stitutions, the International Bank, is to 
help the expansion of world trade by 
making loans for the rehabilitation of 
war-torn regions and for the develop- 
ment of undeveloped economic areas. 
Large parts of the world are still virgin 
territory insofar as the use of their 
natural resources is concerned. In these 
same areas and elsewhere, millions of 
people are eager to learn how to do things 
the modern way and have the capacity 
for higher technical development. Their 
progress in this respect will mean more 
goods for themselves and more inter- 
change of goods for the benefit of the 
world as a whole. 
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The Bank can make loans under its 
present charter up to the full amount of 
its authorized capital which stands today 
at $7,670,000,000. These loans may be 
made directly or the Bank may guar. 
antee or participate in loans which are 
locally floated. If the loans of the Bank 
are wisely made, they should result in g 
very substantial enlargement of the pro- 
ducing capacities of the world and con- 
sequently in the total volume of trade 
which must be moved. 

As things now stand, it is quite likely 
that the Bank will float a substantia] 
proportion of its loans in the United 
States. These will then become dollar 
credits, granted by the Internationa] 
Bank, available for purchases by mem- 
ber foreign nations in the United States. 
Further, these loans will mop up pur- 
chasing power, now idle in private bank 
deposits, and put these funds to work in 
our export program. 


Interest in UNESCO 


The United States has a deep interest 
in the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
not so much because it may contribute 
indirectly to world trade but because it 
helps strengthen the foundations of in- 
ternational cooperation in general. The 
UNFSCO will advance the mutual knowl- 
edge and understanding of peoples 
through communications, popularize ed- 
ucation, develop educational activities, 
and make for cooperation in intellectual 
activities. 

The practical results of such coopera- 
tion are likely to be a great increase in 
foreign travel, the development of tour- 
ist trade, the growth of international 
trade in books and publications and in 
school and laboratory materials and 
equipment, and a growing interchange of 
technical ideas and of research. The 
World Health Organization should pro- 
mote the interchange of doctors, nurses, 
pharmacists, as well as world trade in 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals, hospital and 
surgical equipment of all kinds. 


[. T. O. 1s Vital 


Perhaps more than in other matters, 
the United States has taken the lead in 
promoting the proposed International 
Trade Organization. We emerged from 
the war with the trade of the world 
thoroughly hamstrung by a maze of re- 
strictive regulations. While some of these 
have been removed or relaxed, many of 
them still remain. Furthermore, they 
are overlaid by new restrictions due to 
the desire of each country to protect its 
resources and manpower for the urgent 
needs of reconstruction. These controls 
throughout the world will not disappear 
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automatically—they must be removed or 
at least weakened by the common action 
of all nations. 

The proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization constitutes our principal line 
of attack upon restrictive trade practices. 
It has been designed to accomplish the 
following major reforms in world trade: 

1. The reduction of tariffs and trade bar- 


riers and the elimination of the discrimina- 
tory treatment of nations in international 


trade. 

2. The elimination of all measures de- 
structive of world trade by providing oppor- 
tunities for the reciprocal expansion of world 
trade. 

3, Assistance in the industrial development 
of member countries. 

4. The expansion of the production, ex- 
change, and consumption of goods. 

5. The maintenance in all countries of high 
levels of employment and real income. 

6. The solution of all problems in the field 
of international commercial policies through 
collaboration among members. 


These ends are to be accomplished 
through the creation of a centralized 
agency which will watch over the appli- 
cation of commercial and business prac- 
tices in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter to which the members will 
have subscribed. While the Bretton 
Woods organizations have already been 
established and are now starting opera- 
tions in Washington, the International 
Trade Organization is only in the project 
stage. The delegates of 19 nations, 
chiefly members of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, are meeting now in London 
to discuss the specific proposals made by 
the United States for the organization of 
ITO and the Charter of the ITO which 
the United States has prepared. After 
this meeting is over, there will be another 
meeting in the spring of 1947 to discuss 
mutual tariff concessions and then a con- 
ference in the summer of 1947 to adopt a 
final form of organization. It is the hope 
of the United States that the final agree- 
ment reached will go far toward remov- 
ing barriers to trade and toward increas- 
ing the commerce and shipping of the 
world. 


U.S. Plays Leading Role 


Such then is the wide scope and va- 
ried character of the program of inter- 
national economic cooperation on which 
the United States is now embarked. In 
practically all the organizations of the 
United Nations through which such co- 
operation is to be carried out, the United 
States plays a leading and decisive part. 
The original drafts of the agreements 
and charters themselves have been 
drawn up by American experts in the 
various Federal departments and em- 
body the basic policies of this Govern- 
ment. Incidentally, in the work of draft- 
ing these documents the point of view 
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of American business, trade, and ship- 
ping interests has been represented by 
the participation of the staff of the 
Commerce Department. 

The representatives of the United 
States Government are active in all the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions and in the Economic and Social 
Council in promoting its policies and in 
seeking the reconciliation of divergent 
views through the democratic process of 
give and take. 


To Cope With Difficulties 


It would be futile to deny the diffi- 
culties in the path of international eco- 
nomic cooperation. We witness these 
difficulties almost daily in the meetings 
of the Economic and Social Council and 
of the specialized organizations con- 
nected with the United Nations. Coop- 
eration is obstructed by the fear of in- 
security, by the lingering passions of 
wartime experience, by nationalistic 
habits of mind, by conflicting short-run 
aims and purposes, by misunderstand- 
ings as to each other’s economic sys- 
tems and social ideals, and by “power 
politics” considerations which intrude 
themselves into the sphere of social- 
economic action. 

But we cannot let these difficulties 
discourage us, nor should we overem- 
phasize them. All cooperation implies 
differences of view and of interest which 
have to be reconciled. Argument and 
some friction are part of the job of ham- 
mering out a common policy. It is 
part of the job of the United Nations and 
the specialized internatitonal organiza- 
tions connected with the United Nations 
to throw light on underlying conflicts 
even if that is accompanied sometimes 
by a glaring and noisy display of verbal 
fireworks. As time goes on, the positive 
results achieved—those of clearing the 
minds and hearts of the people and of 
pointing the way to constructive coop- 
erative action—will assert themselves to 
the benefit of all. 


Deserve Full Support 


Meanwhile, we must also realize that 
the success of the United Nations and of 
the specialized international organiza- 
tions can be no greater than the degree 
of popular support which they are able 
to obtain. They deserve our full support 
and our patience. All groups concerned 
with such basic problems of interna- 
tional cooperation as trade and shipping 
should make those organizations the 
subject of careful and continuous study 
and should give them all help possible 
by way of sympathetic understanding 
and constructive suggestions. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin. 


Copies of this publication which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The October 
20 issue contains these articles: 


A NATIONAL RUBBER ProGRAM. By Har- 
lan P. Brandle. 


WORLD FUND AND BANK: First ANNUAL 
MEETING OF BoarRD OF GOVERNORS. 


MISSION TO GERMANY ON EXPORT-IMPORT 
PROBLEMS. 


TREATY OBLIGATIONS AND PHILIPPINES 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Other Publications 


RECONQUEST: ITS RESULTS AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES: Hallett Abend. 305 pp. Price, 
$2.75. This book is the result of the au- 
thor’s 32,000-mile assignment covering 
the entire war-touched world. 

Available from: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


BUYERS FOR Export, 1946-47. (Eighth 
Edition.) 1946. 304 pp. Price, $10. A 
guide of export buyers in New York, in- 
cluding purchasing agents for foreign 
railroads, mining companies, sugar cen- 
trals, and government purchasing com- 
missions. 

Available from: Thomas Ashwell & Co., 
Inc., 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


WHERE ARE WE HEapING? Sumner 
Welles. 1946. 397 pp. Price, $3. The 
author talks of the problems of war set- 
tlements and the _ reconstruction of 
Europe, our relations with the Soviet 
Union, England, France, China, the Far 
East, the Near East, and Latin America. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 East 
Thirty-third Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE BARRIERS. 1946. 
220 pp. Price, $1. A symposium con- 
cerned with the appraisal of barriers 
erected by the expedients and national- 
isms of our time, and the techniques for 
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meeting actual and prospective restric- 
tions. 

Available from: Law and Contempo- 
rary Problems, Duke Station, Durham, 
N. C. 

RUSSIAN-AMERICAN TRADE. Mikhail V. 
Condoide. 1946. 160 pp. Price, $2.50. 
An account of the development of Rus- 
sian-American trade over a long period 
of time, with particular emphasis on the 
period between World Wars I and II. 

Available from: Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 





Fats-and-Oils 
Outlook as Short- 


ages Continue 


(Continued from p. 9) 


animals, and the comparative market for 
meat and fat at both packer and retail 
levels. 

A ready demand since Pearl Harbor 
has absorbed every type of meat cut, 
whether fat or lean. This situation re- 
sulted in lowering the amount of fat ordi- 
narily trimmed from meat and the mar- 
keting of fat cuts formerly tanked. With 
record grain supplies and a low rate of 
livestock slaughter, there has been con- 
siderablé feeding to heavier weights. 
This action will result in more animal 
fats becoming available when market 
conditions permit a normal addition to 
our fat supply. However, with inven- 
tories at a low level, supplies of animal 
fats probably will not be sufficient to meet 
consumer needs for the remainder of the 
year. The soap industry is particularly 
affected by the low stocks of tallow and 
grease. 

Also, there is hope that harvests of 
domestic oilseed crops in the late sum- 
mer and early fall of 1947 will result in 
larger supplies of fats and oils than those 
of the current season. Already a 60-per- 
cent increase in 1947 flaxseed acreage has 
been requested. Also, by late 1947 we are 
likely to see an easing in the world-supply 
situation. This trend not only will result 
in a lessening in demand for United 
States fats and oils for shipment abroad, 
but will also allow us to import more 
nearly normal quantities of those indus- 
trial fats and oils essential to our econ- 
omy. 

Whale oil from the 1946-47 catch will 
be a welcome addition to European sup- 
plies. About 20 floating factories are ex- 
pected to be operating in the Antarctic 
this winter, contrasted with 9 in 1945-46. 
It is estimated that approximately 600,- 
000,000 pounds of whale oil will move into 
Europe in 1947, compared with little bet- 
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The Industrial Reference Service 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or group of asso- 
ciated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
issues are illustrated. 

Part 5, pictured above, deals with 
foodstuffs, fats, and oils. It is 
available on subscription or single- 


copy basis; $1.50 a year, 5 cents a 
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Industrial Reference Service 


———— 


copy. Subscriptions may be en- 
tered with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
or with any of the Department’s 
Field Offices. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

The latest releases are listed 
below: 


PART 5, VOLUME 4 


No. 1 Durum Wheat and Durum 
Products. 

No. 2. Bananas. 

No. 3 Salad Dressing, Mayon- 
naise, and Related Prod- 
ucts, 1944. 

No. 4 Rice inthe United States. 

No. 5 Rice in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

No. 6 Rice in Costa Rica. 

No. 7 Confectionery Sales and 
Distribution, 1944. 

No. 8 Spices. 

No. 9 Rice in Argentina. 

No. 10 Rice in Bolivia. 

No. 11 Canned Meat Trade of tle 
United States. 

No. 12 Export and Import Trade 
of the United States in 
Manufactured Tobacco. 

No. 13 Developments in Cuban 
Sugarcane Production. 














ter than 300,000,000 last year. Although 
former imports were utilized by soapers 
in the United States, whale oil constitutes 
a leading margarine and shortening in- 
gredient in Europe. 

Diversion of acreage from oil-yielding 
crops to grain—part of the present pro- 
gram in the United States for alleviating 
famine in Europe—is not expected to 
continue. Nor is it anticipated that util- 
ization of our peanut production in the 
manufacture of such edible products as 
peanut butter and salted nuts will re- 
main at wartime rates. 

Currently, it is hoped that these factors 
will bring about a balance of supply and 
demand in the fats-and-oils field during 
the 1947-48 season, and also allow re- 
building of depleted stocks at both whole- 
sale and retail levels. Thereafter, if but- 
ter production returns to prewar propor- 
tions we may be faced with a surplus of 
edible fats, provided we continue to 
slaughter 70,000,000 or more hogs and 
crush 150,000,000 bushels of soybeans 
annually. 


Until butter regains its former position 
in our fats-and-oils picture, the strong 
demand for margarine could absorb 
increasing amounts of all domestically 
produced oils, including soybean oil. 
Soybean output has expanded by some 
100,600,000 bushels, yielding nearly 900,- 
000,000 pounds more oil than in the years 
1939-41. With uses for other oils estab- 


lished on a historical basis, it would © 


seem obvious that soybean oil will be in 
urgent need of additional outlets, unless 
the drying-oil field takes a greater pro- 
portion of alkali-refined soybean oil, or 
the fractionation process makes further 
strides. It may, therefore, be difficult to 
absorb the additional soybean oil and 
the fat from lard-type hogs, when pres- 
ent urgent foreign needs are satisfied 
and we revert to a normal peacetime 
economy. 

Facing a 1,000,000,000-pound deficit in 
1946-47, the most flexible factor in in- 
creasing production and narrowing the 
gap between supply and demand is the 
livestock and meat industry. 
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